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Judging from the rate at which Party Platforms 
ere coming in when we went to press, about half of 
the readers of SATURDAY NIGHT want to save the 
Fifty Dollars. The competition 
clases at noon today, August 12, and as the selection 
i the winner will require rather a considerable exer- 
cise of our best political judgment it is hardly likely 
that we shall be able to announce the award in our 
‘t issue. 


Mr. King Celebrates 


TP\HE necessity of putting this page to press before 


the banquet in Toronto in celebration of Mr. 
\ing’s twenty years in the party leadership prevents 
is from making any comment upon what the Prime 
Minister may be saying on that occasion, since it is 
uot his practice to communicate advance copies to the 
press. As we write, However, it is already evident 

that the 6€casion will be a fairly convincing evidence 
that Mr. King is far from having lost any of his hold 
pon the allegiance and affection of the great majority 
f the Liberal voters. Criticism of some of the poli- 
ies of his Government there has been, in Liberal as 
vell as non-Liberal circles, but we can find very little 
vidence that such criticism has led to any serious 
isaffection within the party, in spite of its being so 
‘igorously voiced by the leader of the provincial 
iberals. Controversies between a provincial Gov- 
rnment and the Dominion Government, even when 
oth are of the same political stripe, are far from 
inusual in Canada, and the only unusual thing in 
he present one is Mr. Hepburn’s freedom of 
xpression. 

Criticism has been directed mainly to two subjects, 
he financial policy of the Dominion in regard to aid- 
ng the provinces in dealing with unemnloymert, 
ind the refusal of the Prime Minister to make a defi- 
ite pronouncement as to the course which the Do- 
ninion will take in the event of Great Britain enter- 
ng into a major war. There is justification for both 
riticisms, but friendly critics do not fail to remem- 
ver that the problem in both cases is an extremely dif- 
icult one. The present constitutional relations of 
he Dominion and provinces are very unsatisfactory, 
nd such as to make wise and far-seeing co-operation 
vetween them difficult enough even if both parties in 
very case entered into it with goodwill—which they 
lo not always do. As regards the demand for com- 
nitments in advance concerning a war, the motive is 
he belief that such commitments might have a deter- 
ing effect upon the enemies of democracy; but 
gainst that it needs to be remembered that commit- 
nents entered into by the Government and violently 
ind demonstratively objected to by a considerable 
ection of the population might have quite the op- 
wosite effect. The unwise handling of minorities in 
onnection with war has on previous occasions had 
lisastrous effects in Canada, effects which are still 
elt; and the charge that a given course of action (or 
naction) is designed for “getting the Quebec vote” 
nay be perfectly true and may at the same time be 
he best evidence that that same course of action is 
ilso designed to preserve our national unity. 

Mr. King has an extraordinarily difficult task to 
erform, and is performing it with notable skill, and 
ortunately with an excellent measure of good health. 
He has to govern the country with the materials 
vhich the country itself provides, including a highly 
liversified collection of political groups and a highly 
inworkable constitution. It is open te grave doubt 
whether any of the available candidates for his suc- 

cession, including Mr. Hepburn himself, could do 
much better. 


Advice For Legislature 


R. McCULLAGH’S Globe and Mail has, we are 
glad to note, no intention of helping Mr. Hep- 
burn to continue his efforts to close the courts 
against the victims of his Succession Duty re-assess- 
ments. The paper refuses, and we think rightly, to 
helieve that it is the wish of the people of Ontario 
o deny any citizen the privilege of defending him- 
If in the courts from what he considers an unjust 
aim.” It hopes that at the proposed special session 

# the Legislature (to be called, according to Mr. 
epburn, for the purpose of nullifying the effect of a 
nt court decision against the government) the 
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Succession Duty measure will “be made clear, final 
and just.”” It feels, as we do, that “if executors or 
legatees have been guilty of fraud they should not be 
absolved of the crime by making a cash settlement 
with the Treasury. They ought to be prosecuted in 
the courts and be punished by the courts.” 

This is the attitude which we have hoped would 
be taken by the Globe and Mail, a newspaper which 
has the advantage of catering to a very large part of 
the serious-minded and substantial readers of the 
Province. If it has been somewhat slow in coming 
to that position, it is not without excuse. Mr. Hep- 
burn has been so insistent in his proclamations of 
outrageous frauds discovered to have been perpet- 
rated against the Ontario Treasury in’ the past, that 
it is only after two years or more of Such proclam- 
ations that it has begun to dawn upon the public 
that no evidence of such frauds has ever been pro- 
duced, and that all that is known of what has been 
going on is that some millions of dollars have been 
collected by the device of defining as “donations 
inter vives” various transactions which nobody would 
have dreamed of so classifying when the estates were 
originally declared, and by the retroactive application 
of new methods of valuing securities. We share 
with the Globe and Mail the hope that the Ontario 
Succession Duty Act will one day be made “clear, 
final and just;” but it will not be clear until the 
principles of its interpretation are laid down once 
and for all by the courts, and it will not be made 
just until these same courts are enabled to protect 
the citizen against any arbitrary act of definition or 
valuation by the representatives of the Crown. 


War-Power Question 


ISCUSSION of the constitutional question 

whether a declaration of war by the United 
Kingdom automatically puts Canada in the status 
of a belligerent continues, and continues to be full 
of unwise saws and inapposite instances. The divisi- 
bility of the Crown in regard to internal affairs is 
universally admitted; but much ink is spilled to 
prove that it is, or is not, equally divisible in external 
relations. Mr. T. S. Ewart, for example, in a letter 
to the Montreal Gazette, cites the fact that some of 
the early Georges were Electors of Hanover at 
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OERING says that Canada would support Great 
Britain in a general war. We think it is only 
fair that he should reveal his source of informa- 
tion to Premier King. 
oO 


AN ENGLISHMAN’'S DREAM 
Von Ribbentrop: “The crops are in, 
now is the time for our armies to strike!” 
Hitler: “Sorry, old fellah, it wouldn’t be sportin’ 
The British cabinet is away on a fishing trip.” 
e 


Fuehrer, 


We are all fighting to preserve Canada as a 
democratic country, but when Premier Hepburn 
and opposition leader Drew get so chummy, we think 
the principle is being carried a little too far. 

* 

The Germans insist that they must have more 
living room, but judging from recent reports from 
the Reich, what they need is more dining room. 

2 

Question of the Hour: Who left the screen door 
open? 

* 

The suspicion deepens that President Roosevelt 
has given Congress enough rope to hang him. 

. 


Now that the nudist movement has grown to such 
proportions in Great Britain we await with appre- 
hension another Japanese insult at the barricades 
of Tientsin when an English 
to put on his clothes. 


nudist is compelled 


the same time as they were Kings of Great Britain, 
and that on several occasions one of their realms 
was at war while the other was not. But this proves 
nothing as regards the King of Great Britain and the 
King of Canada. The present George is King of 
Canada because he is King of Great Britain, and 
for no other reason. The earlier Georges were never 
Electors of Hanover because they were Kings of 
Great Britain, nor vice versa. There was never 
the slightest constitutional connection between the 
countries. 

There are those who think that a constitutional 
relationship which has been clarified is less likely 
to cause trouble than one which has not, and there 
are those who hold the contrary opinion. ‘he latter 
are apt to be the people in responsiple positions, who 
will have to accept the onus of doing the clarifying. 
Nobody doubts that the King of Great Britain, on 
the advice of his British Government, had prior to 
1920 the power to declare Canada to be at war 
Nobody, so far as we are aware, Can point to any 
act by which the British Government has dispossessed 
the King of Great Britain of that power, or to any 
act by which the Canadian Government has taken 
it over. The Statute of Westminster is certainly 
not conclusive on the subject. Mr. Ewart and some 
others want Canada, by a definite act, to take 
over that power. Mr. King, and probably Dr. Manion, 
but not Mr. Woodsworth, want Canada to let things 
lie. 

Nobody suggests that if Canada _ took 
tion the British Government would raise any ob- 
jection; but it would probably seek immediately for 
some guarantee from the Canadian Government 
thenceforward to be regarded as an ally rather 
than a dependent authority—that certain valuable 
facilities on Canadian soil which are automatically 
available while Canada is automatically at war along 
with Great Britain would continue to be available, 
and reliably available, after Canada took over her 
own foreign relations. This would compel Canada 
to give a great deal more thought to her foreign 
policy than she has had to do in the past; and the 
division of opinion is really between those who think 
that such responsibi'ity would be beneficial to the 
nation and enhance its sense of unity and its feeling 
of obligation to humanity, and those who think that 
a slightly longer period of —shall we say, tutelage? 
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As the Ontario Government has indicated by) 

tightening up the law, if all motorists dim thei 

lights they won’t have to damn the other fellow’s 
. 

It is a funny thing about humanity, how it hates 
to throw away worn-out things, like broken-down 
sofas, old carpet slippers and civilization. 

» 

Timus who is constantly amazed at the modern 
ingenuity In constructing artificial products, 
that this is undoubtedly the age of 
thesis. 


Says 


original syn 


And you will know it is Utopia, too, because there 

won't be any sanitariums. 
. 

If you believe the Globe & Mail, the pall that is 
hanging over the country is completely the work of 
the palliticians. 

+ 

Premier Chamberlain got angry because a small 
number of his followers voted against him. We 
wonder how his temper would survive a 
the White House? 


vear in 


If there is human life on Mars, we suspect that 
those lines on the planet are not canals but bandages. 
e 

Esther says that she had four weeks’ vacation 
this year, two weeks when she was away and two 
weeks when her boss was away. 
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PARIS WAS THE PERFECT HOSTESS on the 
occasion of the recent visit of picked detach- 
ments of British troops to the French capital. 
The visitors were accorded the place of honor 
in the impressive parade of France's military 
strength and during their off hours were royally 
entertained. LEFT, the Grenadier Guards in the 
march past along the Champs Elysees and 
RIGHT, members of the Brigade of Guards, 
Royal Marines and Royal Navy on the grand 
staircase at Versailles during a sight seeing trip. 





would give the admittedly youthful nation a chance 
to qualify itself better for full national status. It 
is not a question of loyalty and disloyalty (and 
we are glad to note that the discussion in the Gaz- 
ette has been singularly free from any such expres- 
sions). It is a question of what is best for a one- 
time colony, of very mixed racial strains and eco- 
nomic interests, which is slowly evolving into what 
most of us hope, in spite of present superficial dis- 
couragements, will ultimately be a great, united, 
tolerant and democratic nation. This is not a legal- 
istic probiem, and the early Georges do not enter 
into it at all. 


Political Annulment 


a example of Mr. Justice Forest’s many suc- 
cessful clients is evidently catching, at any rate 
in the Province of Quebec. It is generally sup 





posed that the Conservative party of Canada is wed- 
ded to non-unification of the railways, 


+ 


of a betrothal eifected by Mr. 


as the result 
Bennett in his “co- 
operation ever, amalgamation never” speech, and of 
a marriage ceremony performed by Dr. Manion at 
the Ottawa Convention of 1938 But here is the 


Montreal Gazette applying for an annulment of this 
marriage on the ground that one of the parties was 
non compos mentis and did not know what it was 


doing at the time. The Gazette says that the Ottawa 
Convention “rubber-stamped a 
a committee but which did not 
of that committee as a whole. It is rea 
to say that a very 
have been 


resolution sent up by 


Vlews 





different recommendatior 
forwarded had all the members of the 
committee been present at that time.”” The Gazette 
wants to effect a marriage between the Conserva 
tive party and a new individual known as “unific 


tion of management,” and to that end is virtually 


asking that the Ottawa ceremony be declared nul 


and void and that the party be free to enter into 
new commitments without waiting for the rather 
painful process of divorce from marriage whicl 
has hitherto been supposed to be perfectly lawful, 


whether It was wise or not 


The newspaper has called the Hon. C. H. Cahat 
as a witness in support of its plea, and has elicited 
from him the statement that “though the 
the Ottawa 
adopted, are 
the Senate 


Convention resolution, as finally 
somewhat confusing, the resolution of 
majority’’—the Meighen-Beaubien de 
claration for unification adopted two months 
“is not altogether inconsistent with the 
large number of members of the 
committee (of the Convention) as expressed to me 
in conversations with them at the time.” 

We think the making a mistake 
There is no Mr. Justice Forest in politics. and we 
do not believe public opinion will ever admit that 
the Ottawa Convention railway 
ced by mistake or the delegates were drunk 
on Dr. Manion’s oratory of course), and has no 
binding effect. We think the Gazette 
taken the simpler line of declaring that ‘‘opposition 
to unification or amalgamation” “support of 
unification of management’’—that the party is al- 
ready properly married to the right person in spite 
of everybody thinking it was married to somebody 
and that Dr. Manion is bound by the resolu- 
tion to join hands with Sir Edward Beatty and 
appoint him (as soon as the Conservatives come to 
power) as unified manager and non-political board 
all in one 
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Concurrent Powers Should Solve 


BY H. E. CROWLE 


I AN earlier articie I discussed the lost field of 

Dominion powers and proposed that it be made 
a field of concurrent powers for the Dominion and 
the Provinces. Regulation of Trade and Commerce, 
although still belonging to Parliament, might also 
be more or less classed as a lost power for all the 
use it is to the Dominion. Thanks to Privy Council 
decisions, this originally undivided power has been 
divided up between the Dominion and the Provinces, 
and because it seems impossible to discover with 
certainty the actual dividing line, the power is of 
little value to either government. 

But the same division occurs in other federa- 
tions, with much the same difficulties in discovering 
the line of division. When the United States consti- 
tution was adopted in 1789, Congress was limited 
to the control of interstate and foreign commerce 
only, the sole control of internal state commerce 
being left with the State governments. There arose 
then the great probem of distinguishing between 
the two kinds of commerce—intrastate and inter- 
state—and this has been found to be one of the 
toughest, and most troublesome of all constitutional 
questions with which American courts have had to 
wrestle. 

The Commerce power of Parliament in the 
B.N.A. Act did not follow that of the United States 
Constitution, but gave to the Dominion simply the 
power to “regulate trade and commerce’ without 
any limitations to interprovincial and foreign com- 
merce as in the United States Constitution. Con- 


stitutional decisions have limited it to the regula- 


tion of interprovincial and foreign commerce, and 
have left with the provinces the sole control of their 
own internal commerce, because it is said that Do- 
minion regulations of the internal commerce of the 
province would be an interference with civil rights 
After many vears of attempting to draw the li 

between inter} rovincial commerce and commerce 
that is v1 e, and with t ; t 
ance” of g constitutional decisions, it Is still 











extremely if not impossible, to draw 
“good” and ‘valid’ Dominion Commerce-regulating 
Acts. 
Series of Failures 
The Dominion and the provinces ive left no 
stone unturned in their separate and joint efforts 
to get al ind the onstitutional difficulties, but 
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Needed Dominion Power 
t t ear uy he whole 
( t it has to be don S 
t e to P the power to pass laws with 
respect t mmerce within a_ province This 
M enab the Dominion to include in any na 
t marketing or other such scheme the regula 
us within a province,” without 
lvnamiting the whole Act, as happened to 
he Dominion Marketing Act of 1934 
Here we unhappily face an impasse, for if the 
a nees were to surrende r to the Dominion their 
| we? 
power to regulate their own internal commerce, 
Parliament would have to assume that control, which 


would mean for instance Dominion regulation of the 
milk supplies of cities and other municipalities. As 
it is apparent that the provinces would never concede 
anv such powers, the doo would appear to be closed 
on the one and only solution of the problem 

But the principle of concurrent powers described 
in the preceding irticle may here be sun moned to 
the rescue to provide a complete solutior \pphed 
solely to the “commerce within a province,” it would 
admit the Dominion into such regulation side by 
side with the Provinces, but without thereby inter 
fering with provincial control. It is obvious, of 
course, that the Dominion would only have occasion 
to make use of such privilege when enacting a 
Marketing Act similar to that of 1934, or such other 


Dominion regulatory act. There could then be in 
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( N HUNDREDS OF MOTOR CARS on the 

highways of Ontario this summer appear 
signs announcing that the travelers have visited 
Old Fort Henry at Kingston. And these motor- 
ists have every reason to be proud of their 
visit, for with the magnificent program of resto- 
ration completed, this “Citadel of Upper 
Canada" is now one of the most interesting his- 
toric sites in the East. Completed just one hun- 
dred and three years ago the Fort, while lacking 
in stories of actual battle, presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of military life of a century ago. 
Magnificent masonry, guard rooms, magazines, 
officers’ and troops’ quarters and even kitchens 
have been carefully and accurately restored 
and the whole forms an historic museum of the 
first quality. The pictures show, TOP LEFT, the 
gallery which runs along the main casemate 
and RIGHT, the scene of the execution of Von 
Schultz after the failure of his attack on Canada 
in 1838. BELOW, a view of the interior of the 
barrack square showing the massive vaulted 
construction of the walls. From Fort Henry, 
John Montgomery and his fourteen companions 
succeeded in escaping after their capture at the 
“battle” of Montgomery's Tavern. An excellent 
brochure by Ronald L. Way, M.A., giving full 
details of the construction of the fort and its 
history is available to visitors. 


Photographs by “Jay” 








cluded within such Dominion Act regulations affect- 
ing “transactions within a province,” without bring- 


ng about its downfall, as happened to the 1934 Act. 

Here again, however, we strike another snag, 
because concurrent powers mean that Dominion laws 
ire supreme, and override any provincial laws that 
may conflict with them. To this the provinces would 
probably object, because to that extent they would 


ise to be completely the masters of their own in- 


nai commerce. 


Leave Province Supreme 


But such an obstacle may be easily overcome, 
nply by reversing the matter of Dominion suprem- 
icy of laws in this particular instance. By so doing, 
the provincial laws concerning “commerce within a 
province” would remain supreme and would override 
iny Dominion laws or regulations that might con- 
flict with them 

By this device we would be at last out of the 
woods and our problem fully solved. Possessing 
such concurrent powers, along with the provinces, 
over provincial internal commerce, Parliament would 
then have the constitutional right to include regu- 
lations referring to “commerce within a_ province” 
in any Dominion-wide marketing or other scheme. 
But this right of the Dominion would not cause the 
provinces to be any the less the masters of their 
own internal commerce. They could, therefore, have 
no reasonable objections to the Dominion being 
yiven so wholly harmless a power. 

‘hereupon Parliament could enact a new Market 
ng Act similar to that of 1934, which this time 
would harbor no internal dynamite by reason of the 
fact that it contained regulations concerning “trans- 
actions within a province.” While no “enabling” 
provincial acts would be needed, it is obvious that 
provincial approval and co-operation would be essen- 
tial. If Parliament were to pass any Marketing 
or other such Act over the heads of the provinces 
or against their wishes, these could speedily be 
made ineffective by contrary provincial acts 


What Canada Desires 


The net result would be in brief that Parliament 
would be no longer helpless and hamstrung in at 
tempting any kind of commerce regulation within 
Canada through want of constitutional powers, but 
on the other hand, could go no farther in any such 








internal commerce regulation than the provinces 
would approve of and agree to. But is not this sub- 
stantially the position of affairs at which we have 
already arrived, and the position now generally de- 
sired? Dominion-provincial co-operation already 
described, and leading briefs presented to the Royal 
Commission on this subject, would clearly so indi- 
cate. For while it is the general desire that the 
Dominion should not be capable of enacting Market- 
ing or other such Acts, without the concurrence of 
the provinces, it is nevertheless also greatly desired 
that whenever such Dominion-provincial agreement 
has been arrived at, the Dominion shall then pos- 
sess the constitutional power to put such schemes 


Canadians 


inoue effects of a diminishing birth-rate upon the 
age distribution of the population, and hence upon 
its future birth capacity, are strikingly shown by 
the accompanying tables, which exhibit the propor- 
tions of the population belonging to the three classes 
Under Twenty, Twenty to Thirty-nine, and Forty and 
Over, at every census since Confederation. 

It will be seen that the proportion of the popula- 
tion within the fertile age (which extends only 
slightly beyond forty) was higher in 1931 than in 
the first two censuses, but far below the point it 
reached in 1911, after the decade of rapid immigra- 
tion; but the proportion in the Under Twenty group, 
out of which the fertile group must be replaced in 
future if we are to have no immigration, is tremen- 
dously diminished, and has diminished almost without 
a break since 1871; while the proportion in the Forty 
and Over group has risen steadily and is now 50 per 
cent. above what it was in 1871. 

The interim census in the Prairie Provinces en- 
ables us to trace the movement, so far as these are 
concerned, down to 1936. The fertile-age group in 
these provinces, while far below 1921, has shown a 
slight recovery in the last five years, but that is be- 
cause these provinces had a much heavier juvenile 
group than the Dominion at large in 1921 and there- 
abouts. In all of them the phenomenon of the steadily 
declining juvenile group and the steadily rising 
elderly group is much in evidence, and there is there- 
fore no possibility of the fertile-age group continuing 
to maintain its ground. 


Manitoba has now one of 
the largest elderly groups in the country, risen from 
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into effect. 

The advantages of such a solution of the com- 
merce power tangle would, of course, extend beyond 
marketing Acts and include the entire field of com 
merce regulation within Canada. The regulation, 
for instance, of combines, monopolies, unfair trad: 
practices and similar evils, some of which were 
brought to light in the “Mass Buying Investigation” 
of some five years ago, could receive more vigorous 
attention by the Dominion with the assistance of the 
provinces. The investigation just referred to occu- 
pied most of a year, but was prevented from yield- 
ing certain much desired remedies through want of 
Dominion commerce-regulating powers. 


Grow Older 


224 in 1921 to 300 in 1936, while the juvenile has 
fallen from 457 to 390. 

The figures show the numbers per thousand in 
each age group at each date. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

1921 ‘ J 181 323 196 
1926 {82 293 225 
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ALBERTA 
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1926 .. .. ; 149 301 250 
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Hitler’s Four 


BY AN AUSTRIAN 


The author of this aiticle is an Austrian refugee 
at present residing in Canada, whose name cannot be 
used on account of his relatives in the Third Reich. 
He has traveled extensively in many European coun- 
tries, and has valuable sources of information in all 
of them—not excluding Germany. The article was 
written before last week’s outbreak of Croatian unrest 
in Jugoslavia, which gives point to the author's con- 
tention about that country. 


T IS entirely safe to predict that Germany will 
make a move of some sort during the two months 
for which the British House of Commons has just 
adjourned. Current expectation makes Danzig the 
objective of that move, with Hungary as a possible 
alternative. But there is a third possibility which 
has not received much consideration. There is even 
a fourth. 

Any decisive move to change the status of Danzig 
threatens to unchain the dogs of war. The same is 
true, though perhaps in a slightly lesser degree, of 
any attempt to pocket Hungary; though as this 
country is not covered by any Anti-Aggression Pact 
it is possible that the conflict might be iimited to the 
two countries primarily involved. That it would be 
extremely unwise of the democracies to permit Hitler 
thus to move his front fighting line up to the borders 
of Roumania with her oil fields, and correspondingly 
closer to his newly-wooed and hoped-for ally Bulgaria, 
is obvious enough; but aithough the Hungarians 
would almost certainly fight, even if left without 
support, they would quite probably be overwhelmed 
before the democracies could overcome their inde- 
cision and come into action. 

But if he suspects that a move against either 
Danzig or Hungary would precipitate a general con- 
flict—and if he is unwilling to face that conflict 
Hitler may decide on merely taking over Slovakia as 
completely as he has already taken over Bohemia. No- 
body could prevent his doing so. Such an operation 
would be no threat to peace, and he could use it as a 
means of persuading his followers that he had 
achieved one more resounding success without the 
shedding of a drop of German blood. 


Strengthening Italy 


The fourth possibi ity is a move against Jugo- 
slavia; but I personally feel that the time is not yet 
ripe for this development. Such a move however 
would entail very little risk for Germany, since 
Jugoslavia also is not protected by an Anti-Aggres- 
sion Pact, and is torn by internal dissensions. The 
procedure would be to promise independence to the 
Croats, the Banat to Hungary, and Dalmatia to Italy. 
But while there would be no great reluctance about 
thus aggrandizing Hungary (she might indeed be 
similarly aggrandized in the event of a move against 
Slovakia, by being given a slice of that country), 
there would be a great disinclination in Germany 
towards making Italy any stronger than she is. 

Hungary is relatively powerless in any event, and 
would be no safer from eventual German aggression 
with a piece of Slovakia and a piece of Jugoslavia in 
her grasp than she is now. The inhabitants of these 
territories are not Hungarian, and this cou:d be used 
later on as an excuse for “liberating” them from 
Magyar tyranny; while the expense of administering 
these annexations would be a heavy drain on the weak 
Hungarian treasury. 

But Italy is entirely a different matter. At pres- 
ent Italy is in the hands of Germany and is compel- 
led to dance as Hitler fiddles. But a Germany bur- 
dened with the task of cleaning up the débris of 
Jugoslavia wou:d be considerably weaker in relation 
to Italy, while Italy would be in many respects actu- 
ally strengthened by the acquisition of Dalmatia, 
which is near at hand and accessible to the Italian 
fleet. Still more important is the fact that the cut- 
ting up of Jugoslavia would bring Itaiy and Hungary 
into close proximity with one-another, and they might 
easily come to an understanding to break loose from 
the Axis by joint action at some appropriate moment. 
For these reasons I put the Jugoslavia move well 
below the Hungary one as a possibility for the cur- 
rent season. 


Promoting Bolshevism 


The internal social and political condition of 
Hungary is even more favorable to Hitler than that 
of Jugoslavia, though its racial condition is less so. 
There is no minority problem in Hungary, which is 
of all the Succession States the most homogeneous 
as to nationality. There are only a few hundred 
thousand Germans in Hungary, far too few to lend 
color to any “liberate-our-oppressed-brethren” cam- 
paign. But on the other hand the greater part of 
the country is in the ownership of a few magnates, 
rich landowners, and the peasantry is very poor and 
has very little land. This almost mediaeval distribu- 
tion of landed property once caused Hungary to fall a 
prey to Bolshevism, for the Communists promised the 
peasants a redistribution of the land. This Bolshevist 
régime was overthrown, for Russia was too far off 
and too preoccupied to support it and the neighboring 
countries watched its downfall with satisfaction. 
But Germany—which is just about as Boishevik as 
Russia, in spite of Hitler’s. success in making other 
countries believe that he is making the world safe 
from Communism—is playing the Bolshevist game 
very cleverly and insidiously. Her agents in Hun- 
gary, knowing very well that the Minority Slogan is 
useless there, are playing up the Redistribution of 
Land, and the Hungarian propertied c’asses are far 
too much afraid of Germany to suppress this move- 
ment as ruthlessly as they did the Russian propa- 
ganda. They have tried to take the wind out of 
Germany’s sails by starting a redistribution scheme 
of their own; but the Germans are always able to 
promise far more than the Hungarian Government. 
When Germany turns against Hungary it will do so, 
not to rescue other races from Magyar domination, 
but to rescue the Magyar peasant from slavery to his 
landlords. And the peasants are not at all like'y to 
realize that such promises are not intended to be kept. 

If Hitler believes that the argument of “bringing 
Germans back into Germany” is still sufficient to 
keep the democracies from entering the conflict, he 
will move on Danzig. On that argument he has an 
even better case than in either Austria or Czecho- 
Slovakia. There is not the slightest ground for dis- 
puting the claim that Danzig is really a hundred per 
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cent German city. On the other hand, Poland’s ex- 
istence depends absolutely on her ability to retain 
Danzig. It is her only outlet to the sea. Gdynia, the 
other Polish town on the Baltic, is under the guns of 
Danzig and cannot compare with it as a port. Be- 
sides, the return of Danzig inevitably means the 
return of the Corridor, and with the loss of that 
Gdynia herself would be cut off from Poland. More- 
over, after getting Danzig the Germans would still 
claim their other two miilions of Germans in Poland, 
and would be able to deal with a Polish Government 
which would have lost all the respect of the citizens, 
and which having surrendered once would be uni- 
versally expected to surrender again. The Ukrainian 
minority would demand its freedom, and in the end 
Po'and would suffer the fate of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The Danzig question can be solved without war, 
and Germany herself has shown the way. In the 
South Tyrol there is a large German population, about 
the same in numbers as that of Danzig. Hitler has 
come to an agreement with Italy to repatriate the 
South Tyrolese Germans into Germany. On principle 
the cases are parallel; in practice of course they are 
far apart. Italy is an ally whom Hitler desires to 
bind yet closer to himself; Poland is a stranger and 
a possible enemy. To give up Danzig also means 
acceptance of a perpetual separation of Germany from 
East Prussia, one of the greatest grievances of Ger- 
many resulting from the Treaty of Versailles. Hitler 
will not accept a peaceful settlement of the Danzig 


question, and if he is deterred from a forcible settle- 
ment he will merely postpone the subject and turn 
his attention to another quarter, in which he can 
hope for an easy victory. 

To my mind a German success against either Dan- 
zig or Hungary would represent a real and severe blow 
to the cause of the Anti-Aggression countries, and 
shouid be resisted. A success against Slovakia would 
be meaningless, and one against Jugoslavia would 
be more beneficial to Italy than to Germany, and 
might cause the Axis more trouble than it was worth. 
But the Hitler régime must have 
cannot continue. 

To permit Hitler to go on scoring genuinely im- 
portant successes is simply to bolster up a régime 
which but for its easy victories over Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia would have crashed some time ago. 
After the occupation of Austria, German working- 
men said to Austrians of their own class: “If you 
had only fought we should have had a chance to throw 
off this Nazi yoke.” A prominent member of the 
German Economic Council told me at the time of the 
September crisis: “If there is no war, we are lost 
inside a year.” The economic situation has not im- 
proved, the first enthusiasm over Hitler’s external 
successes has waned, and the number of people 
opposed to Naziism has been augmented by six million 
Austrians and nine million Czechs. <A firm stand 
against aggression is the only way to a_ peaceful 
Europe. 
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The Decline of Canada 


BY B. A. 


(See Tables on Opposite Page) 


berg attitude of the great majority on the subject 

of immigration would be very different from 
What it is, if there had been any general attention 
drawn in this country to the population problems 
caused by a declining birthrate. It is almost uni- 
versally believed by Canadians that the effects of 
a declining birthrate are offset by the effects of a 
declining deathrate; but this is complete delusion 
they are offset only for the first few years, and after 
that they continue to become more and more vis- 
ible in the total numbers of the population. It is far 
from impossible that, without immigration, Canada 
may in fifty years be a declining country. It is 
fairly certain that within that time the United 
States will be a declining country. 

The business of maintaining the population by 
births pertains almost wholly to that part of it which 
at the given moment is between twenty and forty 
years of age. A Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
pilation states that of all the births in Canada in a 
recent year, nine-tenths of the mothers and three- 
quarters of the fathers were under 39 years of age. 
But a declining birthrate accompanied by a declin- 
ing deathrate means that the number of persons 
between twenty and forty in every thousand of the 
population is diminished, along with the number of 
persons under twenty from whom the next genera- 
tion of twenty-to-forties must be recruited; while 
the only class which increases is that of persons over 
forty, who make only a negligible contribution to 
the total of births. 

Canadian statistics on this subject are extremely 
interesting and suggestive. They are available for 
the Dominion as a whole only up to the consus of 
1931; but fortunately we have also the Prairie Pro- 
vinees census of 1936, which shows that the same 
process is going on in the present decade. The figures 
show that Canada in 1871 was a young country not 
only in the national sense but also in the age make- 
up of its population, and that it has progressively 
become less so in every decade with the exception 
of those which had recorded a heavy influx of im- 
migrant population. Immigrants into a country 
in the pioneering stage are naturally younger on the 
average than the total population of either the send- 
ing or receiving country. 


The Quebec Birihrate 
It is also an entire delusion to suppose that the 
French-Canadian population of Quebec can be re- 
lied upon to maintain a_ self-sustaining birthrate 
for the whole of Canada even if the English-speak- 

ing population begins to decline. The birthrate for 

the Province of Quebec averaged 30.5 per thousand 

rt tor the five years 1926-30; in the year 1935 it had 
fallen to 24.6, and had shown a steady decline in 
every year of the quinquennium It is true that 
there was also a great improvement in the infantile 
mortality rate in the same period, but it is impos- 
sible that this should offset so high a decline in 
births, and as a matter of fact in 1926-30 the num- 
ber of children born and surviving to one year for 
each thousand of the population was 26.6, while in 
1935 it was only 24.3. That the birthrate and the 
net infantile survival rate should both continue to 
decline is practically inevitable, for the economic 
factors—-the constant supply of fresh land for settle- 
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ment, and the growing supply of industrial employ- 
ment—-which co-operated with the religious and 
philosophical tendencies of the race from the earliest 
settlement up to 1920 have now been reversed, and 
are working in the opposite direction. This is not 
to suggest that the French-Canadian birthrate will 
fall to a level with the English-Canadian one; but it 
does mean that it cannot be relied upon to offset 
emigration and English-Canadian birth control as 
it has in the past. 

In 1921 the- rate of natural increase (excess of 
births over deaths) in Canada was 17.8; in 1935 it 
was down to 10.6. Any such decline is bound to be 
self-perpetuating, incapable of reversing itself ex- 
cept after a generation or two, because it is part the 
product and in part the cause of a diminution in the 
fraction of the population which is of fertile age. 
A decline in the fertile-age population can only be 
offset as regards the birthrate by an increase in 
individual fertility; and this, in the present econ- 
omic and social condition of Canada, and under a 
democratic constitution, is practically inconceivable. 
It might be brought about by a radical change in 
the economic structure, making the possession of 
children again an economic asset as it was in the 
nineteenth century instead of a liability, or by an 
equally radical change in the political structure, en- 
abling the government to apply considerable pres- 
sure to individuals, as in Italy and Germany. Buta 
decline in the fertile-age population plus a decline in 
individual fertility means a terrific acceleration in 
the decline of the birthrate 


Need for Refugees 


In an neral international clamor for 
“lebensraum” it is folly to suppose that Canada can 
maintain herself as the mistress of half a continent 


era of g 


with vast natural resources of many kinds, with a 
population not much greater than that of a great 
city. There is practically no prospect of much 
further immigration from the British Isles, where 


the forces which we have been describing have been 
at work much longer and gone much further than 
in the Dominion, and where the rate of natural in- 
crease for England and Wales was down to 3.0 
per thousand in 1934. In these conditions it 
not take much of a study of the long-distance future 
of Canada to the abject folly of the mid- 
policy of repatriating to Great Britain 


does 


show 
depression 


great numbers of able British subjects whose only 
deficiency was that, like great numbers of Can- 
adians, they could not get employment, and the 


equally abject folly of refusing now to admit popu- 
lation of excellent industrial quality, thoroughly 
sound democratic principles, and exceptional quali- 
ties of character and independence, from among 
those who are being thrown out of the totalitarian 
This opportunity will not last long and will 
not recur. The refugees will either die or settle in 
some more hospitable country. They are available, 
if we will take them now, to make up the deficiency 
in our own twenty-to-forty-year population. Left to 
ourselves, even if we were at once and completely 
to reverse our social tendencies, we should not be 
able to begin making up that deficiency for at least 
twenty-three years, amd we should not make any 
real impression on it for forty. But we shall not 
speedily reverse our tendencies; we shall continue 
them, with what results the future must tell 
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F you're wise. you see your doctor regularly — just to prevent things 
going wrong. Your knowledge of and confidence in him gives you added 
confidence in yourself. 
You'll feel confident all the time about the safety of your power and 
heating equipment when you insure it with The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company. 
This company does more than guarantee indemnity against loss. It does 
everything that skilled specialization can do to prevent loss occurring. In 
the 63 years this company has been specializing in engineering insurance 
its trained inspectors have made over 1.300.000 inspections. Time after 
time these specialists have detected incipient faults before they grew to 
serious proportions. Their work. like the preventive work of the doctor, 
keeps trouble check-mated: and adding to the efficiency of their work 
and working with the field inspectors. is the Head Office engineering 
staff. whose services are always at the disposal of the policyholder 
when necessary. 
The engineering services of this company are so highly valued by 
Canadian Industry generally that with twenty-one companies in the 
field over 53 per cent. of all premiums paid for engineering insur- 
ance in Canada is paid to The Boiler Inspection Company alone. 
Your agent should have full particulars of this company’s inspec- 
tion record. Ask him about it. 
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equally accurate measure 
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For any publication newspaper, farm paper, 


business paper, magazine ... the true measure of 


advertising value is NET PAID CIRCULATION. How 


much is there? Where is it? How was it obtained? 
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the ABC REPORTS 


reports answer these questions completely. 


They give verified information on the quantity, and 


an important index of the quality of circulation, 


Always make A.B.C. reports your starting point 
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This paper has long been an A.B.C. member because we believe in selling known 
value. Canadian publishers helped establish the A.B.C. in 191 1. 
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Renewed: 


In Toronto, the friendship between 
His EMINENCE ENRICO CARDINAL GAS- 
PARRI, president of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of Cardinals in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and CAPTAIN JAMES 
FLANAGAN, Toronto financier. Twenty 
years ago His Eminence was apostolic 
delegate to Bogota and Flanagan was 
employed in the 
heat - baked oil 
fields of Colombia. 
The two became 
friends. Two years 
ago Captain Flana- 





gan visited Cardi- 
nal Gasparri_ in 
Rome and _ last 
week the Cardinal 
was returning the 
visit. Stocky, with 
bushy grey hair 
and a flashing 
smile, His Emin- 


ence spoke French, Italian and Span- 
ish fluently, but no English. His stock 
answer to political questions: “I am 
here on a holiday. I have talked 
enough of my country at home. I 
want to talk of your country”. On 
Canada: “I have not much of 
Canada I know, but from all I have 
seen it is a lovely country—beautiful. 
You have wonderful farm lands too”. 
Asked if Canada might not some day 
have two Cardinals if the country 
continued to grow in economic and 
ecclesiastical importance, His Emin- 
ence replied: ‘The number of Car- 
dinals depends on the will of the 
Church and of His Holiness. There 
is no other factor that determines the 
number of representatives from any 
given country”. More than all 
Cardinal Gasparri was looking forward 
to seeing Niagara Falls. 


seen 


else, 


Squelched: 


By Sir Epwarp BEaATTy, the rumor 
that he will resign the presidency of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to be- 
come president of the Bank of Mont- 
real. Said he: “It has been suggested 
in some sections of the press that I 
have become persona non grata with 
both political parties because of the 
offer of the Canadian Pacific to assist 
the Canadian government to a solution 
of the railway problem, and because 
of some supposed impression among 
public men that the C.P.R. and myself 
are not willing to make co-operative 
economies. The silly canard to this 
effect was so thoroughly exploded by 


the Senate committee that it is not 
necessary to deny it now, and the 
President of the Canadian Pacific 


Railway is not selected because of 
partisan political considerations”. One 
more broadside: “Equally unsup- 
ported is the suggestion about the 
Hon. Charles Dunning. Much as we 
respect and admire him, his name has 
never been considered in connection 
with the vacancy in the presidency 
of the Bank of Montreal nor as prin- 
cipal of McGill University”. More 
philosophically: “I suppose we may 
expect many silly rumors during the 
hot weather and in a _ pre-election 
atmosphere”. 


Stopping Off: 


Sir ALLAN POWELL, C.B.E., chair- 
man of the board of governors ot 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
to visit relatives 
in Montreal. Inter- 
viewed on_ board 
the Cunarder 
Ausonia, Sir Allan 
declared that he 
was in Canada 
purely for a_ holi- 
day. Steered 
around to the sub- 





ject of television, 
he surmised that 
in the near fu- 
ture there was a 
strong _ possibility 
that there would 
be a network car- 


rying television to a great number of 
homes in the United Kingdom. Said 
the genial, quiet-spoken chairman: 
“We are favorably placed for the 
construction of a complete television 
service. We have not had to face 
competition in any form, so that we 
have been able to pool our best brains 
in developing the science and the art.” 
At present programs are restricted 
to an area of between 50 and 70 miles 
in the neghborhood of London, but 
plans are already under way to estab- 
lish a centre for television in Birming- 
ham which will be hooked up with 
the London studio. From there, said 
Sir Allan, it should be possible to ex- 
tend the sight and sound network 
throughout England and Scotland. 


Carried Off: 


By HENRY MArTELL of Edmonton, 
Alta., the Ontario Open Golf Cham- 
pionship Finalist in the Canadian 
amateur championship at Mount 
Bruno, Que., two weeks ago, Martell 
traversed the tricky Burlington, Ont., 


course last week in a_ par-breaking 
36-hole total of 141 to become the 
first amateur to win the champion- 


ship in the 16 years that the tourna- 
ment Said Martell 
as he stepped forward to receive the 
honors “I’m all in a daze. I don't 
know what happened. Just kept on 
hitting the ball and I’m still somewhat 
bewildered by it all. I guess I’m just 
the luckiest and the happiest boy in 
Canada right Known as the 
jobless golfer when he competed in the 
Canadian Amateur, Martell, who was 
school teacher in 1933, has 
guaranteed a position when he 
returns home. In the meantime, he’s 
going to stick around. His next stop 
is the Canadian Open at St. John, N.B. 
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becomes more and more apparent that 


THE WEEK: As it 
Japan has her hands full and then 
some in China, Ivan Glassco in the 
Hamilton Spectator chants: 


“What a funny bird is the pelican 


Its beak can hold more than its 
belican.”’ 
Foreseen: 
By Morris E. HEIser, English air- 


craft inventor, who was in Vancouver, 
B.C., last week, an invisible airplane 
with a silent engine, capable of stalk- 
ing an enemy plane unseen. In Can- 
ada to scout potential sites for a 
manufacturing plant, Heiser claimed 
that he could manufacture an air- 
plane of transparent plastic which 
would be invisible at a distance, and 
that if experiments are successful, he 
will be able to equip the invisible 
plane with a silent motor. Said he: 
“Such a plane would have deadly 
potentialities in warfare. It would be 
possible to follow enemy craft prac- 
tically unseen. Look at this!” He 
produced a small square of trans- 
parent plastic, strong and flexible, and 


explained that this material, when 
multiplied in thickness, would form 
the body of his invisible plane. His 


parting shot: “The final result all 
depends on the tests that we are mak- 
ing with a silent engine”. 


Returned: 

R. J. JELLETT, chairman of the Can- 
adian Chamber of Commerce, from 
Europe, where he attended the ses- 


sions of the International Chambers of 
Commerce in Denmark at which dele- 
gates from Germany, Italy and Japan 
were present as Well as those of the 
democratic countries. His 
tions on conditions 
in Europe: “There 


observa- 


was a feeling of 
strain in the air. 
The people feel 
that war is com- 


ing. There was talk 
of it coming after 


the harvest, but 
that may not mean 
anything. We 
heard the same be- 
fore we left Can- 
ada.”” On Canadian 
news services: “As 
a matter of fact, —Courtesy C.P.R. 
1 think Canadians are just as well, 
if not better, informed on the Eur- 
Opean situation as anybody in Eur- 
epe.” In England Mr. Jellett offered 


the services of the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the British Gov- 
crnment as an aid in procuring war 
supplies for Britain. Discussing the 
proposal, Mr. Jellett preferred not 
to disclose the name of the British 
minister to whom it had been made, 
confining his remarks to: “I told him 
that the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation could be relied upon to or- 
ganize the production of ordnance and 
other heavy war supplies, but that 
our organization could supply the nat- 
ural products of the country and some 
of the smaller manufactured articles.” 
As a result, he thought that British 
War orders for uniforms and supplies 
other than guns may come to Canadian 
factories in “educational” quantities. 


Irked: 


ROBERT YOUNG, 91, 
because the Ontario 
Highways will not let him drive his 
automobile any more. Said the 
brawny one-time blacksmith: “They 
think I’m too old to drive. Why, I'm 
just as good a driver as I ever “was”, 
For the past 24 years he has driven 


or Ottawa, Ont., 
Department of 





W. A. 
University, who will be 


MACKINTOSH, of 


Queen's 
one of the 
lecturers taking part in the eighth 
annual session of the Canadian Insti- 
tute on Economics and Politics which 
is to be held at Lake Couchiching 

from August 14 to 26 . 
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a car without an accident, but a fey 
weeks ago he failed to pass a driver's 
test which is given persons over 65 


years of age, and last week he received« 


word that a permit would be refused 
And Robert Young is fussed about the 
whole thing, for it hampers him a4 
bit. He likes to get around without 
depending on relatives or friends. 


Predicted: 


By AiR MARSHAL W. A. BISHOP, V.( 


at Vancouver, B.C., that in the event 
will be 


of a new war “Canada 
because she cannot 

keep out of it. She § 
will be battling, 
not for the defence 
of the United 
Kingdom, nor in 
the general in- 
terests of the Em- 
pire, but for her 
own survival”. 
Speaking under 
the auspices of the 
Service Clubs’ 
Council, the Air 
Marshal declared 
that the ‘surest 
guarantee of world peace is a show 
overwhelming force” and_ that 

greatest contribution that Canada < 
make is the development of her 
force. On defence: “I say today t} 
for the future it is no longer 
question of politics, it is no longe 
question of race against race. It 
now a question of the preservation 
the most precious thing that has be 


given this country by the two races 
that govern it-—-freedom”. Of 


Royal Canadian Air Force: “Wond 
ful results have been accomplis! 
and new equipment is being recei' 
almost daily. If called upon the n 
Royal Canadian Air Force will outd 
the magnificent 
the last war”. 


record established 


Embarrassed: 


GERALD CORBIERE and LEONARD Lo? 
both 20 and both of St. Catharin 


Ont. The two young men went for 
quiet swim in their birthday suits 
in the old 12-Mile Creek. Sir 
neither is a very strong swimn 
When the log on which they we 
playing broke loose and_ started 


float downstream, they were afraid | 
strike out for shore. As tight as t} 
own bark they clung while 
floated under Burgoyne Bridge wh: 
heavy afternoon traffic snarled ho; 
both motorists and 


log’s 


lessly as 


nudists. Past Ridley College th 
whirled to the Welland Vale industr 
section where a gate in the canal fi: 
ally slowed the current. To the resi 
came Traffic Officer W. Watson w! 
spotted the pair and called Fire Ch 
William Chestney to the rescue. Aft 
a cautious look around the 
fished the lads to shore and wrap} 
them in blankets. They 
driven back to the spot 
had left their clothes. 


were tt 
where tt} 


En Route: 


ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 
to Washington, D.C., 


from Engla 
Where he \ 


aid in making a documentary f{ 
of American farm life for the Unit 
States government. Last week 


stepped off the Empress of Austra 
at Quebec for a breather before 

tinuing his journey by train. Born 
Iron Mountain, Michigan, and ed 
cated at the Michigan College 

Mines, Flaherty 
spent several 
years in explora- 
tion work on the 
West Coast of 
Vancouver Isle 
and northern Can- 
ada, and headed a 
fur expedition for 
Sir William Mac- 
kenzie through the 
Hudson Bay, Nor- 
thern Ungava and 
Baffin’s Land. In 
1920-1921 a sub- 
Arctic expedition 


mate! 


produced 


for “Nanook of the North”. A f 
years later he was in the Samo 
Isles making “Moana”. He col 
borated with Maude Adams _ in 

veloping a new color photograp 
process and worked in this mediu 
for several years. For Paramount 
co-directed “Tabu” and was respo! 


ible for making “Man of Aran”. 
1935 he took a unit to Mysore, Ind 


for the film “Elephant Boy” and was 


responsible for taking the Indian b 
Sabu to England. But Robert 

Flaherty is inclined to pine for t 
good old days. Discussing his fi! 
big picture, “Nanook of the Nort! 
the veteran director sighed: “B 
that was in the good old days- w 
didn’t have to lug sound equipme! 
around with us then” 


Home Again: 


In Montreal, Dr. LAWRENCE TOMB 
member of the Spanish refugee con 
mission of the League of Nations. Sa 
he of the outlook of the 
Who have been driven 
by the Franco régime: 


Spaniard 

into Fran 
“The ultimat 
fate of 250,000 Spanish refugees sti! 
in France remains unknown. I thin 
it possible that France will incorporat: 


many thousands into her industria 
and agricultural life” Dr. Tombs 
had spent some time in France and 


stated that he was “greatly impressed 
with the attitude of the French in 
the present tense European situation 
Said he: “They remain calm an 
seem to have adopted a devil-ma) 
care outlook” 


i 
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’WHAT’S SO 
SPECIAL 
ABOUT THE 
SPECIAL? 





ITS NEW SHUTTER 
Kodak Supermatic—made as fine 
watches are made; slowly, skill- 
fully, painstakingly—by Eastman 
raftsmen. Sturdy. Fast (9 speeds 
to 1/400th of a And 
super-accurate —a between-the-lens 


second). 


shutter unsurpassed here or abroad. 





ITS FAMOUS LENS 
Kodak 
Finely corrected, keen, accurate 
ind fast. 

...and of course ITS SUPERLATIVE 
SNAPSHOTS. Youre a picture taker 
uut of the ordinary when your 
amera’s a Kodak Special Six-20. 
You get the hard-to-get pictures 


\nastigmat Special f-4.5. 


is simply and surely as the easier 
mes. Scenes, close-ups, “slices-of- 
lite” 
even speedy sport shots)... 


shots, fast action pictures 
they re all yours for the taking. 
You shine on dull days (even in the 
rain). You're a wonder indoors at 


night Photofloods. 


\nd your pictures prove more 
learly than words what an amaz- 
ingly accurate shutter you're 
working with, what a fine, keen 
ens. See Kodak Special Six-20, 
ind its better pictures. at 
price, $45, 

EASTMAN and 
ire the registered trade 
ole property of Canadian 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


KODAK 


under 


your 
dealer’s 
KODAK 


marks and 


Kodak Co., 


In Canada 


SPECIAL SIX-20 








HOMEWOOD 
ITARIUM 


mt AS 









| - > 5 oy ta 
. . A Community for reconstruction 


under competent medical care . . . 
To find a place where those suffering 
from nervous and mild mental con- 
ditions may receive individual, con- 
structive care, often presents a prob- 
lem to both physician and patient. 
Homewood offers such a place. Beau- 
tiful buildings, lovely grounds, occu- 
pational therapy, thorough medical 
and nursing treatment, diet, electro- 
therapy, hydrotherapy, and other 
proven effective aids to restoring the 
patient to his normal, active life. 

Address Rates moderate. 

lone Clare, M.D., Medical Superintendent 
oO 


mewood Sanitarium, Guelph, Ont. 
« 





se MNUALUL 


; 4 Low-cost Fall 
Vacation Tours... 


TO EUROPE 


Using Special Excursion Rates 


ESCORTED — ALL - INCLUSIVE 
Four weeks —6 countries — $405 to $475 
Five weeks —7 countries — $497 to $560 


Leaving New York on the 
QUEEN MARY Sept. 6th and 
20th. Visiting: ENGLAND, 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
ALSACE, or the GERMAN 
RHINE. Then SWITZER- 2 
LAND, FRANCE and PARIS— : 
and on the 5-week tour ITALY, 
ROME, and the ITALIAN 
LAKES. Include comfortable 
Tourist and Third Class accom- 
modations, high grade hotels, 
private baths, Taxes, gratuities, 
admission fees included in rates. 


W rite today tor folder Address = 





abt fdaithatth 


your own TRAVEL AGENT or © 
Ground Floor Canadian Bank of 3 
Commerce Bidg., 25 King St., W 
Toronto, Ont. Elgin 5221 1148 

St Catherine St. W Montreal 


Phone Lancaster 6155 


Que 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Travel Funds twat 
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Why Not Build a 
Balkan Front? 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Sofia, Bulgaria, 


F YOU want to see a prize exhibi- 

tion of human stupidity, come to 
Bulgaria. The question of whether 
she will go over openly to the Axis 
agitates every chancellery and em- 
bassy between here and the North Sea. 
Everyone admits that she holds the 
key to the Balkan situation. If her 
adherence to the Balkan’ Entente 
could be secured a solid bloc opposed 
to German and Italian (or any other) 
intrigue or expansion in  South- 
Eastern Europe would be formed. 
And this eminently desirable result 
could be had, as the Minister of a 
large Western democracy expressed it 
to me, “for a twenty-mile strip of 
territory”. More exactly, for two 
twenty-mile strips of territory. 

One of these strips is the South 
Dobrudja, running from the Danube 
to the Black Sea. Inhabited by Bul- 


garians and Turks, the Roumanians 
seized it in 1913 after the Second 
Balkan War, in which they joined 


with Greece and Serbia to despoil their 
former and most doughty confederate 
in the struggle against the Turk. 
toumania with her broad grain lands 
would hardly miss the few hundred 
square miles of Dobrudja which would 
mean so much to poor, mountainous 
Bulgaria. She would be rid of a 
troublesome minority, have a friend 
at her back instead of an enemy, and 
could turn her undivided attention to 
holding Transylvania against the de- 
mands of Hungary. 


Revision is Feared 


The Roumanians, however, can’t see 
it this way. I went aown to the 
Dobrudja when I was in Roumania 
and talking it over afterwards at 
dinner with one of the most influ- 
ential Roumanian publicists and for- 
mer key diplomat, mentioned the sad 
example of Teschen, where failure to 
make a timely compromise with the 
cost the Czechs so dear. He 
said the lesson hadn’t been entirely 
lost on them, and that they had re- 
cently made a tentative approach to 
the Turks to mediate the question. 
But the Bulgarians had immediately 
demanded “too much”, they had felt 
that they couldn’t really trust them, 
hesitated to hand them over territory 
which they might only use to grab 
more, feared to open the whole ques- 
tion of the revision of their frontiers, 
and so had let the matter drop. 

Bulgaria’s other claim is for an 
outlet to the Aegean. Even the vic- 
torious Balkan triumvirate were wise 
enough not to take this from her in 
the grand trimming-down of 1913, and 
thus create a dangerous irridenta. It 
remained for the treaty-makers of 
1919 to do that. And so, for a few 
miles of Thracian which Veni- 
zelos himself warned the Greeks would 
only be a burden on their back, Greece 
foregoes the security in face of the 
Italian menace from A!bania which 
settlement of the Bulgarian question 
would give het And Britain open- 
handedly guarantees Greece and Rou- 
mania without insisting on these small 
concessions to Bulgaria in return, and 
expends for a dubious agreement in 
Moscow ten times the diplomatic et- 
fort which would be required to build 
Balkan front. 


Poles 


coast 


a solid 


Enough of Germans 


For this front could be built. This 
is all the Bulgarians want. Other 
than over the Dobrudja they don't 


hate the Roumanians. They are wil- 
ling to let the Macedonian question, 
which long stood between them and 
Yugoslavia, lie dormant. And there 
is no yearning here for any adven- 
turous campaign alongside Germany 
and Italy. The Bulgarians took the 
brunt of three wars between 1912 and 
1918, and had enough then to last 
them for a while yet. Besides they 
haven't quite such fond memories of 
what the Berlin press calls their last 
“comradeship in arms” with Germany. 
The Germans acted then as if in con- 
quered territory, requisitioning train- 
loads of food from hungry Bulgaria 
and carting it away to Germany. A 
member of Parliament here told me 
that after the occupation of Bohemia 
and Moravia last March, country con- 
stituents, thinking that these were 
villages ten or twenty miles from 
Sofia, wrote him that they were going 
to sell their sheep and buy rifles; 
they had had enough of these Ger- 
mans the last time. 

Then there are incidents with the 
German tourists who flood the. coun- 
try, such as this one which happened 
in Sofia a couple of days ago. In a 
crowded sausage shop a German wo- 
man grumbled about the service and 
remarked that what this country) 
needed was a little German organiza- 
tion. Woman and all, she was taken 
firmly by the Bulgarian customers and 
deposited on the sidewalk outside. 


Border Efficiency 


And indeed this was slander as well 
as insult, for Bulgarian organization 
is admirable. To fully appreciate it 
you have only to come from the con- 
fusion and corruption of a nearby 
neighbor. I can sum up the difference 
without exaggeration by two simple 
frontier experiences. Arriving at the 
first frontier, the customs official 
neglected to mark my camera in my 
the currency official at- 


passport, 


tempted to sequestrate a big Hun- 
garian coin worth over a dollar as a 
tip, and in the lack of any legal faci- 
lity for changing foreign money to 
buy a railway ticket, another official 
offered to do so illegally, at half the 
rate. At the Bulgarian frontier a 
representative of the National Bank 
came through the train, recorded my 
currency quickly and accurately, and 
changed an American Express cheque 
for me on the spot at the exact rate 
I could get in Sofia. Later he found 


he had short-changed me by 7c and 
came back to give it to me. 
From that beginning Bulgaria has 


made the strongest impression on me. 
Here is a poor people making the 
best, by honest effort, out of what 
they have. I think it is significant 
that that finest expression of self- 
help and most democratic institution, 
the co-operative, flourishes here. It 
is widespread among the peasantry, 
and in the cities groups build apart- 
ment-houses co-operatively as_ in 
Sweden. The fine new hotel in which 
1 am staying is a co-operative ven- 
ture of the association of retired civil 
servants, as its forerunner was before 
it. 


These Are Fighters 


There are libraries in the villages, 
and often a small community theatre 
in which traveling troupes play. There 
is one of the richest children’s litera- 
tures in Europe, all famous Bulgarian 
writers seeming to have found time 
to do a story or two for the children. 
There are four theatres in Sofia 
which I find far the handsomest and 
most characterful of the Balkan capi- 
tals—and two symphony orchestras. 
Illiteracy, almost total under the 
Turks, is receding so fast that among 
the new recruits to the army it 
reaches only 0.3 per cent. And this 
army! How solid and soldierly it 
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MADE IN CANADA 











* 
looks, and what fine discipline. But 
then the Bulgarians are noted as the 
best fighters in the Balkans and even 


the doughty Serbs once paid them 
the compliment of getting the help 


of the Greeks and Roumanians against 
them. 

Fighters, yes; but this visit has con- 
vinced me that they are in no sense 
spoiling for a fight and are especially 
wary about being used as a 
the Great Powers. The 
Foreign Minister, M. Kiusseiwanoff, 
impresses me as an earnest, peace- 
loving man, and goes about Sofia with 
a democratic lack of show. I am ina 
position to affirm to Sarurpay Nigut 
readers that far from welcoming his 
recent trip to Germany as a chance 
to cultivate an alliance, he feared that 


pawn by 
Premier and 


he would be dealt with as were 
Schuschnigg and Hacha and was 
mightily relieved to get out without 


any agreement. 
Germany would 


He is convinced that 
lose a war. 


Much is Possible Today 


His Which is really King 
30ris’s, is to work closely with Yugo- 
slavia in an attempt to bolster each 
other’s neutrality. Never was feeling 
between the two South Slav countries 
warmer. The two countries are try- 
ing to anticipate the difficulties which 
they will meet and the exact demands 
which the Reich might make on them. 
Strange as it may seem, Germany is 
at present encouraging 
Bulgarian neutrality sentiment and 
collaboration. I am informed by an 
indisputable source that so far she has 


policy, 


Yugoslav- 


BY THE CAMPBELL 





SOUP 


given only the most meagre support 
to Bulgaria's claims against 2ou- 
mania, having by no means yet given 
up the latter as a much richer prize. 
The German calculation seems to be 
that by alternatively being nice to 
the Roumanians and holding over 
them the threat of supporting Bul- 
garian and Hungarian claims against 
them, they can be brought to docilely 
deliver their cereals and oil. 


potest Mien d R 


FLIPPING A CANOE. 


of the canoe in the water. 





Meanwhile Bulgarian officialdom is 


holding a damper on public feeling 
over the Dobrudja and wondering 
why Britain and France don’t give 


them the modicum of diplomatic and 
economic support which would secure 
their independence from Germany and 
give them hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment of their just ana modest claims 
Today much is still possible heré 


tomorrow it may be too late 





; A remarkable action shot of this aquatic stunt which 
requires good nerves and perfect poise. 


Note the almost complete impression 


At the conclusion, if successfully achieved, the 


canoe remains upright with no water in it. 


head your menu with— 


) 


bright plates of Campbell's 


COMPANY LTD, NEW 





Camb, PEA SOUP 


3 ; 
and tender chicken meat — 


Center of attraction on this summertime table— 


—Photo by R. L. Fortt, 


Victoria, B.C. 





Auspicious start for a summer meal would be 


this delectable pea soup—smooth as cream itself 
and tasting of June gardens. Tender peas, tresh 
table butter and delicate seasonings are lightly 
blended. Top off, if vou will, with a crisp salad 


and fruit. But to awaken summer appetites. 


, Its a delightful Summer custom —to serve 
; chicken gumbo. Today, hostesses observe this 
custom with appetizing plates of Campbell's 
Chicken Gumbo. Young okra, luscious tomatoes 


a recipe adapted 


from that of the Creole cooks of the old South. 
s “ They would nod their approval. So will you. 


Cambs. CHICKEN GUMBO 






fomato Soup. Its 


sprightly favor comes straight from tomatoes, 
bright red, plump and firm, Clever ladies have 
discovered that, plain or as a cream of tomato, 
here is a soup to assure the success of any lunch 


or dinner. So, naturally, they serve it often. 


Cambdé., WWMATO SOUP 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 











KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 


BRITAIN’S NEWS 


AND VIEWS 


ing role of 


The Sunday Times brings you every week — 


* International News 


USUALLY 6 PAGES 


* British News 


USUALLY 6 PAGES 


* Court and Society 


USUALLY 2 PAGES 


* Music - Drama: Art 


USUALLY 4 PAGES 


* Literary Criticism 


USUALLY 6 PAGES 


* Financial News 


USUALLY 2 PAGES 


* Sports News 


| USUALLY 4 PAGES : ‘ 
day T 
_ Ut lt im 


THE VOICE 


Send your subscription to Sunday Times, 
159 Bay Street, Toronto. (3 months 90c, 
6 months $1.85, 12 months $3.7 


Sample copy on request. 















b Ge Spadina Ove 
“a 
Our Private Chapel 


Funeral Services 


In these days of world tension, with Britain playing the lead- 
acemaker in troubled Europe, there is more need 
than usual for close contact with British thought overseas 


Kal Service comPany. Lt. 


3 
Kapgsdale 2101 and 21 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


provides the t 
most appropriate atmosphere for 1 
conducted he « 
proceed with reverence and solemnity 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


London, July 24 


yNE of the numerous 
puzzling the average British 
householder with regard to what he 
ought to do--and also ought not to 
do—as a preparation for a state of 
emergency, is whether he should 
store a certain amount of fooa and 
other domestic supplies, or whether 
to do so would make him that selfish 
and odious person, a “hoarder.”’ 
Back in January, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, who was then adviser to the 
Minister for Civil Defence, made in 
a speech the recommendation that 
the public should lay in emergency 
supplies. Immediately an outcry was 


problems 


raised against the suggestion as a 
piece of “panicking,” and as an in- 
citement to hoarding -with 
tion of general 
prices, and all 


a deple- 
stocks, a rise in 


sorts of attendant 


evils 
Questions were asked in the House 
about it, and finally, after some 


rather acrimonious criticism from 
Opposition Members, Oliver Stanley, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
said that he “saw no objection to the 
iccumulation in peace-time by house- 
holders of small reserves of suitable 
foodstuffs, equivalent to about a 
week’s normal requirements.” 

This seemed to settle the question 
After 
all, a week's supply is not much 
certainly not enough to upset mar- 
kets and raise prices, even if it should 
be stored away by every one of the 
country’s 12,000,000 families. Not 
that there is the slightest chance of 
them all being able or willing to do 
it! 

In May, however, Mr. W. S. Morri- 
son said in the House of Commons 
hat it would not be right for the 
Government to sponsor such a move- 
ment, because it 


on a quite reasonable basis. 


would tend to raise 


Chapel Funeral Services also have the price of food to the poorer mem- 
this advantage: They relieve the bers of the community. 
Established 1898 home of intrusion at time when Later he came back again to the 
privacy is most appreciated. idea of a week’s supply, but the atti- 
Fred W. Matthews Company, cae. tude of oe : per cEnenests to the weer 
665 SPADINA AVE. juestion has remained, if not discour- 
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aging, at least evasive. They seem 
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to think that it would be a= good 
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SAFETY-LOCK 


CORD BODY GUM-DIFPPING 





ANY OTHER 
TIRE 


7 


ROTECT your life and the lives of your 
family by equipping your car with a set 
of new Firestone Champion Tires. Com- 
pare this amazing tire with any other tire on 
the market in safety, in value, in price! 
Then you'll know why car owners every- 
where acclaim it the sensation of 1939— 
especially when they do not cost one cent 
more than ordinary tires. Only in the new 
Firestone Champion Tire do you get all 


these exclusive construction features. 


SAFETY-LOCK CORD BODY is 35% 


stronger—-extra strength means extra 
safety {in exclusive Firestone safety 
feature 


Y NEW GUM-DIPPING PROCESS counteracts 
internal friction and heat and guards 
against 


blowouts. Another exclusive 


Firestone safety feature 


- 2 EXTRA CORD PLIES under the tread 
give greater protection against punctures 
and makes the tire safe at any speed. An- 


»ther Firestone exclusive safety feature. 


oa GEAR-GRIP TREAD has thousands of 


sharp-edge angles for quick, safe stops. 


{nother exclusive Firestone safety 


feature. 
ran PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY—for 20 
consecutive years Firestone Tires have 
been on the winning cars in the annual 
500-mile 


exclusive Firestone safety feature. 


Indianapolis Race. A nother 


These smart, new, streamlined Champion 


Tires will give your car an entirely new 
appearance. Have the nearest Firestone 


Dealer put on a set today. 


Cord Piies GEAR-GRIP Proved for 
vane Se TREAD Highway Safety 
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“Firestone Champion 
Tires are the best I 
have ever driven,” 
says Wilbur Shaw, 
winner of the Indian- 
apolis Speedway Race 
in 1937 and 1939. 


New Champion 
Leakproof Tubes 


Because air seepage is eliminated by a special 
lining that seals the inner surface, these 
tubes are always up to proper pressure, and 
as a result, you get ap to 25% more tire 
mileage. 


SAME COST AS FOR 
ORDINARY TUBES 





THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY-PROVED ON THE 
SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


LONDON LETTER 
To Hoard Or Not To Hoard 


mst PAD. 





thing for household to lay 
in emergency supplies—especially as 
it would take some few days for any 
system of food-control, however well- 
prepared, to get into operation. But 
they seem also to be afraid of start- 
ing a campaign of boarding, which 
would obviously lead to waste and 
profiteering and other unfortunate 
results 


every 


There the matter rests for the 
present, with some families hoarding 
many of them on a basis much 
larger than a week's supply—and 
others regarding the whole business 
as selfish and unpatriotic. Not a 
very satisfactory position! So un- 
satisfactory, in fact, that questions 
are again to be asked about it in the 
House, and an effort made to get the 
problem finally settled one way or 
the other 
What seems to be needed is that 
iovernment should give a defin- 
ite lead in the matter—-say whether 
or not they want people to lay in 
emergency supplies, just what, just 
how much, and also how the stuff 
should be stored so that it will not 
deteriorate. They are getting out 
pamphlets by the million on the other 
problems of national defence Why 
not on this one? It seems just as 
important that people should have 
something to eat during Armageddon, 
as that they should know what to do 
if the bombs start dropping. 


Sad Experiment 


Cynics presumably feel a certain 
arid satisfaction when poor human 
nature fails to stand the test—-when 
it shows itself for the greedy, stupid, 
and lazy thing it very often is. But 
it would have to be a very cynical 
person who could feel anything but 
profound regret at the failure of the 
Eastern Valley subsistence scheme 
down in Wales. It was so admirably 
conceived, and so much hard and 
unselfish work was put into it! So 
much money, too! 

The reader may remember—but 
probably doesn’t—an account I gave 
of it in one of these Letters some two 
years or more ago. At that time the 
scheme seemed full of promise. Farms 
were bought in Monmouthshire, and 
stocked with cattle, buildings, and 
all the necessary equipment for co- 
operative working. 

The idea was to put on the land 
unemployed men from the Welsh 
industries, who were to remain 
“available for employment,” but who 
in the meantime were to eke out 
the “dole” by the food they raised 
for themselves and for sale. It was 
all to be on a communal basis, with 
each receiving according to his 
needs, and each contributing accord- 
ing to his powers—the shepherd look- 
ing after the sheep, the baker bak- 
ing, the carpenter and the _ black- 
smith each working at his trade. 

Money was needed, of course, quite 
a lot of money. And the money was 
found—-a good deal of it from pri- 
vate philanthropy, and more than 
£100,000 from the Government. But 
naturally it was intended and expect- 
ed that the plan, once it had been 
got under way, would pay for it- 
self, that the community would be 
self-supporting 

Now the whole thing has fallen 
through. Various reasons are given 
for its failure. Difficulties and costs 
of operation have proven’ much 
greater than was originally expected. 
Promoters of such schemes are apt 
to be unduly optimistic. But the 
chief mistake the promoters seem to 
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A DEADLY “TIN FISH” is retrieved by a boat's crew after torpedo practice 


by H.M.S. Repulse during exercises off Portland. 


The picture gives some idea 


of the size of this war missile. 


have made was in expecting too 
much of human nature. 

The people it was intended to bene- 
fit were reluctant and suspicious, sel- 
fish and frequently dishonest—not all 
of them, but enough to make the 
scheme unworkable. They were cut 
to get and not to give. They didn't 
trust one another, and they certainly 
didn’t trust the people who were run- 
ning the business. As The Times, in 
its majestic way, puts it, “the prin- 
ciple of mutuality was not a natural 
growth, and did not easily take root.” 

It is easy enough to be too hard 
in one’s judgment on these poor 
devils of Welsh out-of-works. The 
lives they have led are not of the 
sort to make them high-minded and 
unselfish and eager to help one an- 
other—even if by so doing they are 
really helping themselves. None the 
less, it is a very sad and discouraging 
affair. And it might have been such 
a success—if only human nature 
wasn't to infernally human! 


Municipal Musician 


No one would claim for Sir Dan 
Godfrey, who died last week, that 
he was one of the great British con- 
ductors—no one, that is, who knew 
anything about music. But it is like- 
ly that his name was far better 
known than those of many more gift- 
ed and more distinguished musicians. 
It is even likely that he did more 
for music in this country than any 
but two or three of them. 

One reason, of course, why Sir 
Dan Godfrey's name was so _ fami- 
liar, was that he came of a family 
of bandmasters famous for about a 
century. His grandfather Charles 
Godfrey, was bandmaster of the 
Coldstream Guards. And no less than 
three sons became bandmasters in 
the Household Brigade. Sir Dan was 
the son of the eldest of these—Dan, 
like himself, and bandmaster for 
many years of the Grenadier Guards. 
And Sir Dan himself had a son Dan, 
a very promising young musician, 
who went to South Africa to be 
musical director at Durban, and died 
there four years ago. 

With bands in the blood in this 
fashion, it was impossible that Dan 
Godfrey could escape a musical car- 
eer. He was sent to the Royal Col- 
lege of Music in 1884 at the age of 
sixteen. 3ut he managed to make 
one break with the family tradition 
He didn’t enter the Army. Instead 
he founded the first municipal or- 
chestra in England, and went on di- 
recting it until his retirement in 1934 

a period of service surpassed in 
length only by Sir Henry Wood's. 

It was in 1893 that young Godfrey 
went to Bournemouth to provide a 
little music for holiday-makers at 
that popular resort The municipal 


authorities may not 
anything more than a_ temporary 
summer engagement, but he had 
other ideas. He saw an opportunity 
for a permanent orchestra, and man- 
aged to persuade the civic fathers 
that it would be a good thing—not 
only artistically, but as a matter of 
business. 


have intended 


After his first season he was ap 
pointed resident musical director 
And two years later “Dan Godfrey's 
Band” became the Bournemout! 
Municipal Orchestra, the first of its 
kind in England and probably the 
most successful, though it after- 
wards had imitators all over th: 
country. By the time he retired h: 
had conducted over 2,000 symphon 
concerts. It must be nearly a record 

I know very little about music, an 
nothing whatever about running 
municipal orchestra. But I have 
suspicion that it is exceedingly har 
work, and that it must call, not onl) 
for a high degree of musical skill an 
adaptability, but for qualities of tac: 
and patience and quiet pertinacit) 
that few men, and especially few 
Think of having t 
meet the musical tastes and wishes 0 
a whole board of aldermen! Thin 
also of having to refuse to meet 
them—-and hold your job! 

Sir Dan managed to do it, and di 
it so successfully that his Bourne 
mouth concerts became famous-—no 


artists, possess 





GOLD TREE 


BEECH in gold 
Gathers the light 
A still flame, 
A poised flight 


4 


Its gold showers 
A sun's descent 
Frost-coined, 
Wind-spent 


Mary QUAYLE INNIS 





only with popular audiences, but wit! 
musical people as well. 
contribution, however, to Britis! 
music was the encouragement h 
gave to native composers. He d 
more for them than probably ans 
other British conductor. Many 
budding composer might never hav 
had a chance—or waited years fi 
it—-if it hadn’t been for Sir Dan 
kindly willingness io try almost an) 
thing once, or even several times, 
it had any merit at all. 

That is why in 1911 the Britis 
musical profession gave a dinner 
his honor. And also why in 1922 |} 
was knighted. He was not a gre 
conductor, perhaps, but he was 
sound and good one. And he estai 
lished for himself a quite uniqlt 


place in the esteem and affectior 
of the musicians and musical pub! 
of this country. 


His greates! 
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BRITAIN PRESERVES HIER DOMAIN. 
Michel Dean and Went Hill in Sussex, England. 


A picture taken from above 


Birling Gap looking towards 


The National Trust, the government a 


cre ency set up for 
such a purpose, are negotiating for the purchase of 160 acres here, and the scheme has co 


sible by the trustees 0 


the W. A. Robertson bequest. 
and is part of the well-known Seven Sisters Cliffs. 


ren made pos- 


The land adjoins the Trust’s Crowlink property 
In the distance is Seaford Head. 
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Is Payment of the War 
Debts Possible? 


BY ALLAN WATSON 





N LAST week’s Satrurpay NiGut I 

developed, very sketchily, the his- 
tory of the inter-Allied debts, in partic- 
ular the debts owing to the United 
States (the only debts which it is still 
assumed could, or should, be paid), and 
in still greater particular, the British 
debt to the United States. 

It was shown in last week’s article 
that Britain borrowed $4,277,000,000. 
in the United States to pay for Amer- 
ican munitions purchases, that she 
has paid $2,204,000,000, (the payment 
being completely forgotten now), and 
that she still, by a grotesque opera- 
tion of the theory of compound in- 
terest, owes $5,341,000,000. 

The popular American approach 
to this situation is simply——‘‘they bor- 
rowed the money, didn’t they, so why 
don’t they pay it back?” And the 
average American is so_ ill-informed 
by the popular press that he believes 
that little, if anything, has been paid 
on the debts (except by Finland) and 
that it is just a plain case of welching. 


Misrepresentation 


A popular American weekly maga- 
zine had a leading editorial on the 
subject in its issue of July 15. A piece 
in which the statement was made: “the 
fact is that the governments them- 
selves, Britain and France notably, 
very easily find the dollars for what 
they want to buy here...They have 
found dollars by the hundreds of mil- 
lions to buy war stores, munitions 
and bombing planes, but not one to 
pay an account of their old Wat 
debts.” (I repeat, at this point, that 
Britain found over two billions of 
dollars to pay on her ol4War debts, 
ana—l_ask if the pepular weekly is 
Not grossly misreyresenting the case 
by making -this-statement.) 

The article, while it paid lip serv- 
ice to the difference between private 
funds and public funds, assumed the 
conclusion that there is no real dif- 
ference between them. “If their na- 
tionals could find the dollars there, 
so could the governments have found 
them if they had wanted to.” 

How can Britain find dollars? 
The writer of the article admits that 
she can only find them with gold. 

Quoting again: “Now how may a 
foreign country buy dollars? In either 
one of two ways. It may buy them 
with goods or it may buy them with 
gold. In order to buy them with 
goods, it must be able to sell its goods 
in the American market. But we 
raise a tariff wall against foreign 
goods. So that way is out. And, as 
for gold, how can we expect them 
to pay us with gold when we have 
already two-thirds of the world’s 
monetary gold buried in a hole? Con- 
clusion: Our European War debtors 
cannot get the dollars to pay us with; 
therefore they cannot pay us at all, 
and it is our fault, not theirs.” 


Sense or Nonsense? 


And the writer in the popular 
weekly goes on to state, in effect, 
that this is all nonsense. Why? Be- 
cause over a billion dollars of ear- 
marked gold has been sent to the 
United States for safe-keeping, and 
if this huge transfer can be made, 
why cannot similar huge transfers 
be made to apply on War debts ac- 
count? 

On the theory of Bill Jones owing 
Tom Smith ten dollars, the argument 
is tenable. But eleven billion dollars 

the present “funded” total? 

A reliable American financial writer, 
Mr. George T. Hughes, in a recent 
syndicated column, said this: “Al- 
though the international political sit 
uation is the main influence at work, 
our surplus of exports over imports 
plays a part. If we insist on selling 
more than we buy, we have to take 
gold to make up the difference. There 
is no other way. Our imports have 
dropped off largely because of the busi 
ness depression. Trade revival at home 
would correct that situation but 
would not reverse the current of yel- 
low metal seeking safety from the 
hazards of war. The strain upon the 
British exchange equalization fund in 
its successful effort to support ster- 
ling is revealed in the figures for 
the combined gold holdings of the 
fund and the Bank of England as ol 
the end of March. They show the 
loss of one-third of the British gold 
reserve in the year to that date.” 

As a matter of fact, while I ap- 
plaud the inferences which Mr Hughes 
draws, I doubt the accuracy of his 
figures. The Federal Reserve Bulletin 
of the United States shows that at 


The thought is brought out in this article that gold is, to the United 
States, what it was to King Midas. Possessed of $16 billions of 
it, mostly buried in Kentucky, many Americans believe that 
their European debtors should “pay up"—but the only way 
left open to them to pay up is by shipping gold. 


And Mr. Watson asks—What good would more gold, buried in 
Kentucky, do the United States? Would it produce more in- 
come for Americans or lower their taxes? 
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the end of March (and the figures 
were unchanged at the end of May) 
the combined gold holdings of the 
British government, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the Exchange of Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, were $2,714 millions, as 
compared with $2,620 millions in 
March 1938. If these figures are 
correct it seems to be quite true that 
Britain could, if she “wanted to,” 
transfer enough gold to Washington 
to cut her debt approximately in half. 
By a similar action, France could re- 
pay four-fifths of her debt and, in 
fact, all the debtor nations could 
make substantial reductions. 


Would U.S. Benefit? 


Suppose they did that? How would 
the United States benefit? 

Here, again, we must study the an- 
alogy with Bill Jones owing Tom 
Smith ten dollars. If Bill pays the 
ten dollars, Tom can go out and buy 
a new hat with it. But if John Bull 
pays Uncle Sam $2,690 millions in 
gold, and the other debtor countries 
follow suit, what could Uncle Sam buy 
with it? The answer is—nothing. 

All that Uncle Sam could do with 
it would be to bury it, thus raising 
the country’s total of buried gold 
from $16,000 million to $18,700 mil- 
lions, (assuming, for simplicity’s sake, 
only a British payment). To assume 
some benefit to the United States 
from that operation, one must assume 
that she is somewhat embarrassed by 
having only $16,000 millions in gold. 
That she would be better off with 
$18,700 millions. 

It would be wasting time for me to 
enlarge on the absurdity of such an 
argument. 

The United States, to put it quite 
bluntly, is the modern King Midas. 
Not deliberately, but by force of cir- 
cumstances and tariff walls. And the 
United States is finding its gold just 
as unpalatable as Midas found his. 
The point is—-gold produces no income. 
No interest. If England took over 
three or four billions of the American 
national debt, and paid the private 
holders of that debt interest on it 
just as she now pays interest on her 
3'2% War Stock, then the United 
States government would enjoy an 
easement though not very much of 
an easement, for what is four billions 
to Washington? 


Impracticable 


But such a method of payment is 
wildly impracticable. Because, for 
one reason, unless the American bond- 
holders would take their interest in 
sterling, England would be back at 
the same old problem—how to get 
dollars into the United States with- 
out paying for them in gold. 

If the United States would take 
payment in goods... Ah! but that is 
where the famous tariff walls come 
in. You cannot take payment in goods 
if you insist on selling more goods 
than you buy. 

The physical transfer of the bal- 
ance of the gold held by Great Britain 
and the other defaulting nations, to 
the United States, would therefore 
do the United States not one atom 
of good. Rich American manufac- 
turers, suffering their way around 
the world on de-luxe cruise liners out 
of the proceeds of their tariff-pro- 
tected sales, argue in the smoke 
rooms that the “money” should be 
paid back, and they do not see that 
gold, buried at Fort Knox, is no long- 
er money. In their abysmal ignorance 
of economics they probably figure that 
their taxes would be lowered if Eng- 
land, France et al paid up. They 
see it as simply Bill Jones being “done” 
by Tom Smith and, to them, they 
personally--swallowing another cock- 
tail--are Bill Jones. 

It is all very sad, but leaving that 
for the moment, let us consider what 
would happen to England and the 
Continental countries if such a “pay- 
ment” were made 

In considering this, it is necessary 
to realize that gold is still the stand- 
ard of value and the medium of ex- 
change between most of the coun- 
tries of the world, even if it has no 
longer a fixed value, and even if its 
use is now restricted, generally speak- 
ing, to inter-governmental settlements 
rather than to private ones. Com- 
pletely to denude England, for ex- 
ample, of gold would therefore break 
the thread which is precariously hold- 
ing the currencies of the world’s demo- 
ecracies together. And, in doing that 
what would happen to England's 
credit, to her purchasing power? 


P. M. Richards, 


Financial Editor 








THEY USED TO 
GIVE AWAY CIGARS - 


nvestment Problems 
in Life Insurance 


BY H. M. JACKSON 





Life insurance companies in the Dominion are today confronted 
with the problem of investing the immense funds entrusted to 
their keeping by thousands of policyhoiders, in a period of 
generally low interest rates and in a time when good oppor- 
tunities for investment are greatly restricted. 


officials of the life companies, the characteristics of the perio i 
and also the avenues for investment at the present time by tho 
factors of security of funds and favorable yield. 


- NOW THEY 00 IT 


This article attempts to show the problems faced by the investmeni 
WITH MILLIONS | 














\WJHEN the life insurance companies greatest problem facing life insuran 
receive low interest rates on the 1 s is that of sting th 
investments as they have for several funds so as to meet these contractua 
years, the policyholders, who number Obligations. Interest rates everywhet 
ene about 3,500,000 Canadians, receive a n the world have fallen sharply and 
S| lower return on the money they hav this manifestation is ft irther ym pli- 
———— put into life insurance policies. That ited by an accompanying decline 
= makes the problem the concern of the number and extent of good secu 
every policyholder ties available for investment 


a 
a 
: a Since the policyholder bou 


——— policy to continue a portion of his Permanent Contracts 


< earned income to his wife and family 


“a j after his death, or to keep them going If it were possible tor life insur- 








long enough to enable them to stand ance ymMpanies to rite short-t 

on their own feet, any loss in returns contracts of one, two or irs 

on the policy must be offset somehow miv, and adjust their rates at the 

As the amount of income represented ciose of such periods, their difficulties 

EXPENSIVE ELECTIONEERING by any capital sum depends on the would not be particularly onerous. Bu 

interest rate which can be earned on life insurance companies do not issue 

One of the most absurd parts of the titude towards the War Debts, and that amount, then a low interest rate Uils type of contract cnet COMIEACI 

popular article already quoted from in particular to the British debt, and Means a low income obtainable from are non-canceilable and their prov 

so absurd that an apology for again it is an attitude for which parochial ® Certain capital sions must be carried out by t com- 





quoting would be fitting were it not politicians and irresponsible journal- The policyholder must, therefore, pany issuing them as long as the 
for the fact that of such stuff, read ists are largely responsible, the fact Provide more capital payable at death = polcyholder continues to pay Als 
by millions of half-educated people, remains that the average decent to meet the needs of his dependents, pr 
is national opinion formed—is the American is justified in his disgust OF to Meet his own needs when his Phe life insurance pr 
part touching on this matter: “If they at the whole sorry mess. earning power ceases nie | COMPRIS Bears 
had remembered to apply some of He believes, quite simply, that h¢ ORFERES. 20 soaire tie 


their dollars on account of their War has been tricked. He had no quarrel Policyholder’s Problem policyholders for their entire lives 






1umMs. 





debts, they could now be buying with anyone or any nation. He want- a fixed annual premium. The latter 

their bombing planes on credit, for ed no war, no territorial expansion That is the problem now faced by) s more than enough to cover the cost 
we should be trusting them again, AI] he wanted was to be let alone every policyholder. What are the in- of mortality in the first years of 11 

and that would be altogether better to work out his private prosperity Vestment officers of the life com- life of the policy, as later on when 

business for them.” without governmental interference or Panies doing to meet it? the policyholder is older, his pay- 
wars. At the close of December, 1938, the ments will not be enough to do so 

World Unsettlement And then somebody shoots an Arch- total net life insurance in force in Those sums paid in the early years 

duke he has never heard of, in a town Canada was $6,630,000,000, an increase of the policy, which are more than 

In further refutation of this quaint he has never heard of, and the next of 1.4 per cent. over the same amount enough to cover the mortality cost, 


notion it need only be pointed out thing he knows is that he is help- in force at the close of the previous are ac umulated with interest to make 
that Britain’s gold is the basis of the ing to pay the most expensive army year, and representing the highest provision for the greater mortality of 
British Exchange Equalization Fund, the world has ever seen to puta stop to total of life insurance in force ever the later years of the policy They 
and that the breakdown of that Fund the nonsense. And for the rest of his reached in the Dominion are known as the “reserve.” In es- 
alone would cause such a world un- life he is faced with ever-increasing 


e. there- 































All these funds must be invested in tablishing the premium rat n 
settlement that “better business,” income taxes. as favorable a manner as possible if fore, it is calculated that the rate of 
either for the United Kingdom or the In an attempt to understand th the contracts of the companies with interest on this amount will be earned 
United States, would be an impossi- average American's attitude towards their policyholders are to be met in as an average rate during the whole 
bility. the War debts, it must be remembered al! particulars, and naturally enough period of the policy, which may rua 

Deplorable as is the American at- (Continued on Page 9) in a period of financial stringency the for a long period of years 
The Interest Decline 
THE BUSINESS FRONT Before the depression made the op- 
eration of the life insurance com 
panies in Canada and everywhere els¢ 
* 8 more difficult, the veras rate of 
interest earned by the life compa s 
Failure of Price Control tre eaaed ty te ie oman 
yut this has dr d since that 
BY P. M. RICHARDS time to an average o nsiderably 
ess than pe nt 
‘INCE the very beginning of its recovery pro- and the United States efforts to promote business This decline was no ry apparent 
gram, the U.S. government has _ persistently expansion have been handicapped by overmuch at- in the early stages of the depression 
sought to raise prices, particularly farm prices. It tention to the establishment and maintenance ot since the companies had large volumes 
nas employed financial measures designed to raise price levels. Measures designed to raise prices to of funds well diversified and vielding 
prices in general and control devices intended to predetermined points by artificial means have inter- relatively high rates of interest, so 
raise prices of individual commodities. In both fered with the natural readjustments by which mar- several vears expired bef new it 
fields it has been unsuccessful. Statistics show kets might have been restored and the volume of vestments it lesser rate f interest 
that neither the general commodity price level o1 activity increased began to have their effect on the rate 
the relative level of farm prices has made any Fortunately, however, this fact is beginning to obtained on the total life company 
appreciable gain in the last five years. be recognized. Lately we have seen attention being portfolios 
In view of the persistence of popular belief in called to the need for lower prices in certain fields If. for yle ompan\ ad a 
the effectiveness of monetary manipulation to raise as a stimulant to demand. But arbitrary price re- hundred million iollax sf issets 
and maintain prices, it is of interest to note that afte ductions in some directions are no more feasibl whic ve net return av wing 5 
several years of experimentation than arbitrary price advances in others per ce! new investments of five mil- 
with banking and monetary devices When costs have been raised and “frozen” at lion dollars in any on would 
under the broad powers conferred certain levels, by legislation or otherwise t only o a\ ige rat yn the 
upon it by Congress, the board of useless to expect that the selling prices dependent whole yamoun iown ) 1 small 
-_ governors of the Federal Reserve on those costs can be reduced or that markets for th fraction 
‘son? System recently published a state- finished products can be restored Over the vears such fac- 
7 ment setting forth its conclusions tors as the default est pa\ 
} Its first conclusion is that “prices e ° nents } mario ss 1 avintr 
cannot be controlled by changes Beiter No Manipulation a ee ait ad os a nst 
in the amount and cost of money.” sat : tin 7 \ 7 ae 
The second is that control of the FEW unbiased students of this subject will be dis- ons Pa ae rip an 
amount of money by central banking authorities posed to quarrel with the conclusion reached by) ee cis a - : ee 
“is not complete and cannot be made complete.” the Guaranty Trust Company of New York in aaa os s ines 
The board accordingly opposes any legislation recent review that both the general price leve aie sie fe sie Sa ay 
based on the assumption that the Federal Reserv: and the statistical position of farm products, to cause these inst Bee one aie a 
System or any other agency of government “can say nothing of domestic and foreign trade as a whole ternational in their scops 
control the volume of money and credit and thereby might well be more satisfactory today if attempts Pisin Tee thes ; eae ite 
raise the price level to a prescribed point and main- at price manipulation had been avoided entirely fe noanion . 3 . 
tain it there.’ ind attention given to the single problem of pro mands | aedance- ‘percantacc at 
viding a favorable environment for normal bus emainas are oj} iting at least 
Price Relationship ness recovery ties Ris ta iihehes ae ett ce diated 
Higher commodity prices were admittedly des ind some are transacting business also 
]AVEN more important in their bearing on the re- ible, since these prices at their depression lev n the British West Indies, and in 
lation of prices to recovery are the other two were out of balance with the debts and other fixed Centra ind South American coun 
conclusions reached by the board, namely “that charges’ of ndividuals and business concerns t S 
a steady average of prices does not necessarily 1 Similarly, farm prices in recent 
sult in lasting prosperity” and that “a steady level years were unquestionably fat sa Exchange Troubles 
of average prices is not nearly as important to the too low in relation to other prices U)) 
people as a fair relationship between the prices But the effort to correct thes AC . \ great dea of the 4 ties of 
of the commodities which they produce and thos: maladjustments by price manipu Po di | s panies is ivable n 1 
which they must buy.” lation have failed to produce th -~ Be n s the count s involved, and 
In this last statement, the board strikes at the hoped-for business recovery and & th ad 1 1 tes of interest 
root of the price problem. To a business concern have played a large part in caus \ BERS COMRPERIOE SrG to Tine Given 
the vital question is the relation between selling ng the various complications and ments payable in currencies similar 
prices and costs; and the selling prices of one con difficulties that have led to suc to their liabilities, not only becaus 
cern are the costs of another. It is not the general awkward and uneconomic exped L- they wished to get around the ques- 
price level, but the relations among individual ients as barter tion of a fluctuating exchange but to 
prices, that are really important from the stand- Thus far, the results of attempts to raise farm try to secure higher interest rates 
point of recovery and prosperity rhese prices, as well as other prices, suggest that the car Because the decline in the rate of re 
views were supported by the evidence of of purchasing power is being put before the hors turn was found to be world-wide they 
(Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, of recovery. And the evidence is that future policy were not very successful in the 
before the Banking and Commerce Committee at instead of aiming at an impossible price contro search 
Ottawa would be more effective if directed toward the re The experience with a declining in- 
It is unquestionably true that in both Canada moval of artificial obstacles to recovery terest rate of the past few vears has 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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securities of $3 


$5-per-share dividend 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 


think of 
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buy. 
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Dominion 
nt year cannot, 
rmined, I think 
rong trade posi- 
participation in 
and this, plus 
attractive, 


-average specu- 


volume 
The 
end 


in sales 
margins 
the year's 
current 


assets 


4,703 The for- 
of $114,390 and 


9, and it seems 


bursements will 


CLIFTON W. SHERMAN, president 
and general manager, Dominion 
Foundries & Steel, Limited, who was 
recently appointed to the Defence 
Purchasing Board by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. 


Photo by “Who's Who in Canada”. 





t] drilling will be necessary to se- 
cure a true picture. 
Sinking of a new internal shaft to 


7o to an ultimate depth of 6,000 feet 
was recently commenced. The main 
purpose of the shaft, No. 6, which will 
extend from the 2,975-foot level, is 


to carry exploration to greater depth 


e ton and th ind more particularly in the large 
n 635 and 800 new body of mixed massive pyrite and 
60 gold per ton rhyolite breccia. Diamond drilling to 
vet drilled be- the 3,975-foot level indicated the ex- 

n which this istence of low grade gold values in the 
has been found new body and it is hoped that deeper 


work will find concentrations of gold 
values. The new body 


body, fur- ind copper 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE MARKET'S LONG-TERM OR YEAR-TO-YEAR TREND, 
UNDER DOW'S THEORY, CONTINUES UPWARD. THE SHORT 

TERM OR MONTH-TO-MONTH TREND HAS BEEN UPWARD 

SINCE APRIL 8, CONFIRMATION OF THIS TREND HAVING 

BEEN ESTABLISHED ON JULY 18 WHEN THE DOW-JONES 

ERMANENT RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL AVERAGES EFFECTED PENE- 
TRATION OF THEIR LATE MAY/EARLY JUNE) RALLY 

ny PEAKS 

Mortgage Corporation anak 4 
Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto HS leading inc 
NS tates (as MTOR) a ee a eee) 


ar, which is de 





ND BUSINESS PROBABILITIES 


Reports on 





ustrial corporations in the U.S.A., as compiled 
City Bank of New York, show combined net pro- 
of approximately $397,000,000 for the first half 


uble the $198,000,000 total reported by the same 


reason, 


companies in the first half of 1938. Earnings for the last half 

of 1939 will compare with a period in 1938 that was materially 

Dividend Notices better than year's depressed first half, and it is not to be 

anticipated tt 1959's rate of gain, to date, will continue over 

; he balance of the vear \t the same time, various indications 

: = suggesi that business, during the months ahead, will register 

was t 1 nee nd rise in earnings is thus anticipated for the period 
BANK OF MONTREAL \ltogether, there is every barring a 


Established \817 

















possible paralysis in 











se of the outbreak of war, to anticipate that 
DIVIDEND NO. 305 | ‘ ngs history of 1939 in its entirety can be written 
FOTICT ee : : = | been well ahead of the preceding twelve 
whan : ; <4 RS Spec better earnings, combined with a large total of 
| i al seeking employment in the securities markets, hav« 
e¢ e chief forces behind the uptrend in stoek prices since 
FR 4 ST da SI MBER I April With prices, in general, still below levels attained 
at) ‘tes Claas pe ne 7 ist vear, however, and with price earnings ratios reasonable, it 
: - e w {i seem logical to expect further gains by the market over the 
: months ahead in keeping with the business improvement antici- 
pated for 1939 over 1938 \ugust, as pointed out in our Fore 
ACKSON DODD V. SPINNEY east of last week, is customarily a month of market strength, and 
ene Manager al M Jer t would be perfectly in keeping with precedent if, before the 
Montre <r ) month has elapsed, a part of the market's discounting process 
x as ver registered The adjournment of Congress, along with a 
ZT | recognition by the business community that this body 
s fir made a stand against the more radical features of the 
New Deal, shou vrove helpful to sentiment, and thus furnish an 
S N iditional stimulant to constructive market operations 
ATURDAY IG! 1T From the echnical approach, the market, following its 
trenget} towar a uly has ‘hurn ar tar oes 
THE CANADIAN WEEKLY J is churned around for about three 
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extends from 1,500 feet to an unknown 
depth and while on the 2,975-foot level 
it was below commercial grade in- 
dications were that some fair-sized 
shoots of ore might be developed in 
it at some lower horizon. 


It was not expected that if the 
new orebody acts similar to the “H” 
and Lower “H” bodies, ore values 


would be found in its upper portion 
but it is believed there will be a good 
possibility of proving material of ore 
grade as work goes to depth. On the 
3,975-foot level, where values ap- 
peared, the body is approximately 250 
feet wide and 2,000 feet long. With 
indicated reserves insuring about 15 
years’ ore supply, the favorable results 
being obtained by subsidiary com- 
panies, along with the possibilities of 
present exploration at depth the pros- 
pects for Noranda appear excellent. 


ABITIBI 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would greatly appreciate 
formation 


any m- 


you can give me as to how 
Abitibi is doing this year and how it 
compared with last year. Also I would 
like to know if anything has 
done about selling the assets of the 


to the bondholders or what 


been 


compan y 


chances there are of this. 
C.. 0. L., ‘Truro. NB: 
For the month of June, Abitibi’s 


earnings dropped to $199,330, before 
provision for depreciation and bond 
interest, from $237,830 in April, 1939, 
and $331,067 in June, 1938. Results 
for June bring earnings for the first 
half of the vear down 7.7 per cent to 
$1,050,859, as compared with $1,138,- 
210 in the first half of 1938. Deprecia- 
tion charges for the period total $892,- 
that earnings leave $158,359 
available for bond interest. 


500, so 


Nothing has been done toward a 
court sale of the assets of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company. I think 


that such a step is unlikely before the 
Fall if it is taken at all: for one thing, 
the courts are closed for the summer; 
and the Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee has expressed willingness to 
discuss a plan for the reorganization 
of the company with representatives 
of the junior equity holders as an 
alternative to foreclosing on the mort- 
gage. The Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee claims that it has the back- 
ing of over 50 per cent. of the bonds, 
with several large blocks committed 
for deposit at such time as definite 
for court sale are announced. 
Several such informal meetings have 
already taken place with no decision 
being reached. Each committee is 
asking for the very most that it can 
expect to achieve. Eventually, I think, 
some compromise will be reached. 


ELDORADO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
I would be pleased to have your ideas 
on Eldorado. 


steps 


H. E., Montreal, Que. 


Eldorado Gold Mines, with plant 
expansion at both the mine and re- 
finery completed, is in an excellent 


position to take advantage of any 
increase in business and I regard the 
outlook for the company as quite pro- 
mising. Costs have been reduced to a 
minimum and the desire of the direc- 
tors is to liquidate all indebtedness as 
speedily as possible, build up a cash 
surplus and commence payment of 
dividends. Realization of these hopes 
is possible next year provided normal 
conditions prevail. It was stated at 
the annual meeting that many in- 
stitutions the world over wanted 
radium but did not have the necessary 
funds to purchase, and it is apparent 
a potential market exists for large 
quantities of the element. 

There seems little likelihood of any 
further capital expenditures for some 
time and the Port Hope refinery which 
now has a maximum capacity of pro- 
ducing $300,000 of the finished pro- 
duct per month is not likely to attain 
this rate during 1939. The mine is 
producing about $215,000 monthly and 
the refinery performance is said to be 
just about balancing mine output. 
Since completion of the expansion 
program operations at the refinery 
which previously necessitated 24 hours 
can be done in nine hours, 

Minewise developments are said to 
be very favorable and recently the 
No. 1 vein, to date the main source of 
production, has been opened on the 
1,000-foot level with ore comparable 
to any so far uncovered. At the year 
end ore reserves were valued at $8,- 
886,385, a gain of $2,939,900 from the 
1937. 


close of 


MARGARET RED LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would appreciate some imforma- 
Margaret Red Lake. Is 
there any activity at this prope rty at 


tion about 
present? 
J. C. P., Fort William, Ont. 
A new company is being formed by 
McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines to 
acquire five claims from Margaret 
Red Lake, and a claim and a fraction 
from Richmae Gold. Capitalization of 


the new company will be 3,000,000 
shares of which 537,500 will go to 
Margaret Red Lake for its claims, 


also buildings and equipment on them 
McKenzie has underwritten 300,000 
hares at 10 cents and has options on 
in Additional 1,300,000 shares at prices 
ranging from 15 to 50 cents 

The combined acreage adjoins Mc- 
Kenzie on the and a shaft 
has already been sunk below 150 feet 
cut and 
test two 


north-east 


where a level will be cross- 


cutting ore 


commenced to 


a 
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THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


Investment Letters, Inc., is an established weekly economic service 
analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 


a select list of American subscribers. 


Because of the important effect of 


price and business trends in the United States on world economic activity 
these reports should prove of distinct value to Canadian investors and 


industrialists. 


We invite such subscriptions, and without obligation to 


ihe inquirer, shall be glad to forward our latest Letter, discussing the 
current American stock market and business outlook, as well as indi- 
vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of the character and 
nature of our work can be placed before the inquirer. 
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shoots indicated by surface work and 
diamond drilling. Margaret still re- 
tains large claim holdings in the area 
and further work is proposed if the 
necessary financing arrangements 
can be made. 


NATIONAL BREWERIES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I ask for advice so often that I must 
be a nuisance but I find your opinions 
so sound that I’ve to depend on 
you. This time I want to know what 
you think of National Breweries. Do 
you think it ts a good buy for income 
and is the $2 dividend likely to be 
kept up? 


come 


P. D. M., Saskatoon, Sask. 

I think than the common stock of 
National Breweries, which is selling 
at 40‘. to afford a yield of 4.9 pev cent 
has appeal for income Appreciation 
prospects are limited, but the $2 divi- 
dend rate seems secure. 

Because beer sales in Canada dur ing 
1939 should respond favorably to the 
improvement in consumer ( 
since rising 


income and 
costs will be offset 
by lower grain prices, earnings during 
the current fiscal should show a 
modest gain over the $2.24 per share of 
1938 The new sales 
taxes on the company’s products in the 
Province of Quebec has affected sales 
adversely, but reduced operating costs 
are offsetting this to some extent. The 


Next 


labor 


yeal 


Imposition of 
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Vancouver Stock 
Exchange 


(PHE 1939 edition of the Manual of 

the Vancouver Stock Exchange as 
usual contains much useful informa- 
tion regarding mines, oils and indus- 
trials. The booklet, which is revised 
to June, details principally develop- 
ment and earnings results of com- 
panies engaged in the development 
of the mineral and oil resources of the 
western provinces. 

The booklet also lists the transfer 
offices for mines and oil companies, 
members of the exchange, scale of 
commission rates and high, low and 
closing prices from May 1, 1938 to May 
31, 1939. 

In a foreword it is pointed out that 
by July 1939 there were 73 wells pro- 
ducing crude oil in Turner Valley, 
seven more under test and 17 drilling. 
Dividends paid by Alberta oil produc 


ing companies in the first half of 
1939 exceeded $1,000,000. In addi- 
tion royalty payments aggregated a 


very substantial sum. 

There was an 
in dividends paid by British Colum- 
bia mines in the first half of 1939, as 
compared with the first half of 1938 
Total British Columbia mine produc- 
tion for the half year was 7.1 per 
cent than in the first half of 
1938, as increases in gold, copper and 
coal output were not sufficient to 
offset declines in Jead, zinc and silver. 


increase of $335,484 


less 


1939 
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The officers of our Company 
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any matter within the scope 
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plan for your Will (and 


perhaps a Trust Agreement) 
that would satisfy your wish 
to protect adequately your 
dependents. Let us help you. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
Company has absorbed the additional 
tax on draft beer but has passed the 
tax on bottled goods on to the con- 
sumer, 

1vational Breweries operates the 
Dow, Dawes and Frontenac breweries 
in Montreal and the Boswell brew ery 
in Quebec. About 70 per cent of the 
company’s sales are made in Quebec 
where the competition is negligible 
and consumption is stable. Other out- 
lets are Ontario and the Maritimes 
Which absorb about 15 per cent of 
output each. Competition in the latter 
provinces is very keen. The dividend 
rate was $1.60 per share from 1931 to 
1936 when it was raised to $2. Pay- 
ments have been very liberal, aver- 
aging 85 per cent of earnings since 
1930, but the payment was covered 
in each year. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Recently I ucquired some American 
Cvanan.d stock through the. settle- 
ment of an estate and would appreci- 


ate anything you can tell me about 
this company. Particularly I would 
like to have the earnings record of 


the past few years and any informa- 
tion as the company is doing 
this year. I.D. K., Regina, Sask. 
American Cyanamid and its subsi- 
diaries are engaged in the production 
and sale of chemicals covering prac- 


to how 


tically the entire field of mining, in- 
dustry and agriculture. In recent 
years, I believe, the company’s prin- 
cipal source of income has shifted 
from the fertilizer materials to the 
chemical lines, which include—in the 
order of their importance—dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, mining, chemicals, 
heavy chemicals and intermediates. 
The company’s main plant is at Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., with others situated 
in the states of New Jersey, Michigan, 


Connecticut, Arkansas, Georgia and 
Florida. 

American Cyanamid’s net rose 
rapidly from a low of $349,725 in 1932 
to $5,268,255 in 1937. Net in the 
year ended December 31, 1938, was 
$2,452,912, against 1937 returns as 


shown above; $4,454,931 in 1936; $4,- 
062,160 in 1935; and $2,495,644 in 
1934. The balance sheet position at 
the end of the last fiscal year was 
very robust with current assets of 
$33,653,471 and current liabilities of 
$5,513,595. The former item included 
cash of $10,846,043 and marketable 
securities of $99,823. Sizeable expen- 
ditures on plant expansion over a 
period of years have militated against 
liberal dividends, but this policy, in 
the long run, should react to the 
benefit of shareholders. A new 
2,500,000-share 5 per cent cumulative 
$10 par issue was created in October, 
1937, and the authorized common 
share capitalization was increased to 


Insurance's Investment Riddle 


(Continued from Page 7) 

not becn particularly new, as in the 
late there was a gradual de- 
cline to a low rate of interest, a rate 
considerably lower than that obtained 
at present; a gradual increase 
hastened by the vicissitudes of the war 
years which reached its peak at about 
1920 and finally the decline again of 
the last decade. 

Again it must be pointed out that 
the decline in interest rates has been 
accompanied by a decided drying up 
of opportunities for new investments. 

There have, for example, been very 
few new issues of industrial corpora- 
tions in the last nine or ten 
Mortgage investments have 
shrunk, the values o1 


SSO's 


years. 
also 


since property 


have decreased and also because leg- 
seen fit to 


islators have restrict the 











(NE of the leading builders of 

railway freight and passenger 
cars in Canada, National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited, was founded 
in 1919. Its main plant at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has an annual capacity 
of 12,000--14,000 freight cars. In 
addition, drop forgings, steel pres- 
sings, and parts sold to the rail- 
roads for repairs and to other as- 
sembling plants are produced. Pro- 
duction has been diversified to in- 
clude motor car chassis and equip- 
ment for mining, logging and _ in- 
dustrial plants. 

In 1937, the company entered the 
field of aircraft’ manufacture, and 
acquired the rights to manufacture 
the Westland-Lysander army plane 
under a royalty contract. At Mal- 
ton, Ontario, in 1938, a $600,000 air- 
plane plant was built, and during 
1939 an additional $640,000 will be 
expended through the one-sixth 
owned Canadian Associated Air- 
craft, Ltd., which was formed in 
1938 to fill British government 
orders. The manufacture of shells 
has also been undertaken in recent 
years, several large British orders 
have been secured and the facili- 
ties for such production have been 
enlarged. 















































Earnings Irregular 


The earnings of National Steel 
Car have always been irregular. In 
1929 earnings were equal to $2.78 
per share; in 1930 to $8.83; and in 
1931 to $2.62 per share. Thereafter, 
weighed down by depressed econ- 
omic conditions and an almost total 
lack of railroad buying, earnings 
sank rapidly. In 1931, 7 cents per 
share was earned; and in 1933, 1934 
and 1935, respectively, deficits of 
$2.89, $2.15 and $1.95 were shown. 
In 1936, 9 cents per share was 
earned. In 1937, reflecting lower 


depreciation the result of an 
Income Tax Department ruling 
earnings rose to $1.24 per share. 














A large carry-over of railway busi- 
ness and subsequent railway and 
miscellaneous orders in 1938 sent 
earnings for the fiscal period ended 
June 30 soaring to an all-time high 
of $9.27 per share. Earnings for 
the year ended June 30, 1939, are 
estimated at between $5 and $6 
per share. 
Despite attempts to diversify its 
output, the major source of Na- 
tional Car’s earnings is still rail- 
road orders. Since railway buying 
is influenced strongly by business 
conditions, earnings are cyclical, 
and fluctuate widely, as we demon- 
strated above. With the exception 
of a splurge in 1937, little buying 
has been done by Canadian rail- 
roads since 1929. Obsolescence and 
retirements have built up a large 
market which will supplied 
when traffic and earnings trends 
















be 





WE DISCUSS THIS WEEK 


National Steel Car 


rights of mortgagees. There has also 
been an accompanying decline in the 
demand for policy loans. All this has 
resulted in a large increase in invest- 
ments and bonds, particularly in gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Diversification 


All these tendencies have made it 
increasingly clear that diversification 
in investments is of paramount im- 
portance and that no one company 
should permit too large a portion of 
its funds to be placed even in those 
securities which at the time seemed 
to be giving the most favorable re- 
turns. Furthermore, an examination 
of the terms of any portfolio of in- 
surance would show the importance 
of this factor. Studies of the market 













are favorable, so that over the long 
term the outlook for this division 
of the company’s operations is 
promising. 

Probabilities are, however, that 
orders will be placed gradually 
over a period of years rather than 
in large bulk in a short space of 
time as has been the custom in the 
past. The company’s armament 
business should afford a consider- 
able fillip to earnings. 

The bumper profits reaped in 
1938 permitted the company to re- 
pay bank loans. The balance sheet 
as of June 30, 1938, showed current 


assets of $2,786,798 against total 
current liabilities of $354,095. The 
former amount included cash and 


marketable securities amounting 
to $815,258 and call loans and 
accrued interest at $801,316. Profit 
and loss surplus was $1,805,815. 
Early in 1939, an additional 45,500 
capital shares were issued as the 
resuit of the exercise of rights 
issued to stockholders for the pur- 
chase of 3% shares for each 10 
shares held at a price of $35 per 
share. The $1,592,500 realized from 
the sale of the stock was to reim- 
burse the company in part for the 
money spent on the expansion of 
facilities. 

The company has always pursued 
a conservative dividend policy: in 
1929, 60 cents per share was paid; 
in 1930, 1931 and 1932, respectively, 


$2 per share; in 1934, 1935, 1936 
and 1937, nothing; and in 1938, 


$1.50 per share. In the 1939 fiscal 
year, disbursements of $2 per share 
were made on a quarterly basis. 





Dividend Covered 


which 





In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, railway business was poor. 
Consequently, despite the fact that 
other lines improved, earnings will 
be well below the $9.27 per share 
shown in 1938. Heavy develop- 
ment costs, particularly in the air- 
craft division will tend to depress 
earnings, too However, indica- 
tions are that the current $2-per- 
share dividend will be covered sat 
isfactorily and maintenance of this 
rate seems likely. 

Because the company has im- 
proved its position considerably in 


non-railroad endeavors and is in 


line for a sizable chunk of air- 
plane and shell business eventu- 
ally; and because recent heavy 


plant expenditures should make for 
better profit margins in the older 
established divisions, the stock has 
better-than-average possibilities as 
a speculation over the long term. 
It is quoted currently at 51% to 
yield 3.9 per cent. In 1938, it re- 
corded a high of 72 and a low of 
31; in 1937, a high of 57% anda 
low of 17; and in 1936, a high of 
59% and a low of 13. 


























































































quotations of various types of govern- 
ment bonds in recent years show that 
over a period the prices of long, 
medium and short term bonds of equal 
security have fluctuated by about the 
same number of points in accordance 


with the general trend of the bond 
market. 

Some observers have come to the 
conclusion that it is not the best 


policy to buy the longer term bonds 
with the highest yield, but rather to 
discriminate between long and short 
term bonds, and try to buy the former 
when yields are high and the latter 
When they are low. 

Not only is this a good principle to 
follow generally but for life insurance 
companies there are a number of rea- 
sons why it is peculiarly applicable 
to that institution. 


Take the Long View 


Life insurance companies must take 
a long term view of all their under- 
takings, and past experience, as al- 
ready pointed out, makes it clear that 
the prevailing rates of interest will 
again gradually rise to higher levels. 
k'urthermore, the companies must 
take cognizance of the possibility of 
another period of demands for cash- 
surrender and loan values like that 
obtaining six and seven years ago. 

It is suggested that it may be pos- 
sible to surmount this difficulty by 
abstaining from investment in large 
blocks of bonds at low rates. It may 
be that the best period for invest- 
ment now should be from 10 to 15 
years and not more than 20 years. 

The problem at the present time 
seems to be that the investment policy 
of the companies may be influenced 
by the avenues the companies find 
available rather than by what even 
their experience has told them is 
correct and desirable. The companies, 
therefore, should from time to time 
make a complete review of their en- 
tire portfolios. It is suggested that 
they might begin by curtailing mar- 
ginal investments. Investments where 
the long term prospects are not easy 
to define and are somewhat weak 
financially but where an improvement 
in market quotations might take place 
with an increase in the level of busi- 
ness might be held over. 

Investments with a good financial 
outlook but with which the long term 
outlook seems somewhat uncertain 
because of inherent weakness may be 
dealt with at the present time. The 
idea would be to find what securities 
should be sold or reduced in total 
while it is possible to take advantage 
of current price 


levels. 


Great Care Necessary 


The two fundamental 
which reference has already 
made in life insurance contracts; those 
of interest and mortality, call for very 
careful handling of insurance since 
the contracts are of long term and an 
incorrect judgment of either factor 
may entail considerable difficulty. 
Under the long term contracts gen- 
erally made with borrowers by these 
institutions in times like the present, 
they are unable at any future date 
to modify the rate. 

Even should there be a change in 
the market rate, any attempt to 
place one investment by another to 
secure advantage of an increased rate 
will be prevented by changes in the 
security price level brought about by 
the alteration in interest rates. It is 
necessary, therefore, that when com- 
panies take money now they must 
be ready to invest these funds for 
future periods at prevailing 


factors to 
been 


re- 


long 
rates. 

The question of bringing about any 
amelioration in an investment prob- 
lem already undertaken must thus be 
when the companies take 
new policyholders for 
investment at that time. Since the 
contracts with these policyholders 
are based on fixed rates of interest, 
these contracts should be arranged 
so that those at present being under- 
taken may be carried through at the 


uppermost 
money from 


3,620,000 shares. 

In the 6 months of the current fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1939, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid reported a net profit 
equal to 80 cents per share, as com- 
pared with a net profit of 19 cents 
per share in the same period of 1938. 


M & O PAPER 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I hold Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company Stock and was inter- 
ested in your the re- 
organization in of Sat- 
urday Night What I 
would like is information 
how the company is yetting alony 
and since have heiped me ofte n 
in the past I wonder if you would do 
me this favor if you have 
imjorniation. 


soe 


comments 
the lust 
(August 
some 


on 
Sse 
D). 


On 


you 
any such 


P Bs a Montreal, PO; 


In the first half of 1939, operating 
results for Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper showed a modest improvement 
in comparison with the same period 
of 1938. Without considering the 
subsidiary company—Nationa! Pole & 
Treating Company—net sales for the 
half 


year were $6,970,622, against 
$5,642,672 for the 1938 period and 
$7,507,081 for the first 6 months of 
1937. Net profit before depreciation, 


depletion and interest was $244,682, 
as compared with a net loss of $53,488 
in 1938. After allowance for accrued 
depreciation of $391,653: depletion of 
$391,653; 


interest of $1,404,636: and 
with extraordinary charges of $59,- 
034 against no similar item in the 


previous year, net loss for the half- 
year was $1,218,987, which compares 
with a net loss of $1,369,766 for the 
1938 period. 

The liquid position of the company 
improved. Cash was up from $1,048.- 
761 at December 31, 1938, to $1,827,- 
920 at June 30, 1939, while net work- 
ing capital rose from $5,913,067 to 
$6,435,417—a net gain of $522,350. 
Current assets at June 30 amounted 
to $7,437,801 and current liabilities to 


$1,002,384. Included in the former 
item were inventories of $3,584,578. 
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Massey-Harris Company, Limited 


44%4% First (Closed) Mortgage Bonds 
Due March Ist, 1954 


Massey-Harris Company, Limited is the largest 
manufacturer of farm implements in the British 
Impire, its products being sold in fifty-five 
countries, 

During the fiscal year ended November 30th, 1938, 
bond interest requirements were earned four times 
after depreciation. ‘he Company should. benefit 
this year from the improved crop outlook in Western 
Canada. 


Price: At the market, to yield over 4.50% 
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Taken from the Rockefeller Center Observation Roof 


as dusk settled over Brooklyn and the east side of Manhattan, this study gives the impression of a city 
that can’t sleep for the glare of its own lights. At the extreme left is the Chrysler Tower: at the extreme 


rate of interest at which the newly- 
acquired funds are to be _ invested. 
The difference is all the greater when 
it is considered that every investment 
must be guaranteed as to repayment 
of principal. There should, therefore, 
be a sufficient margin to make pro- 
vision for the spread between the rate 
earned and rate necessary to bring 
to fruition the contract. 

Those who have charge of the des- 
tinies of insurance companies thus 
have the duty of ensuring that all 
promises made to policyholders shall 
be fulfilled. 


Favor Governments 


Some investment officers of life 
companies believe that government 
bonds will continue to be the back- 


bone of the investment 
the companies. 


portfolios of 
They argue that while 
municipal issues are desirable avenues 
of investment, careful analysis is an 
When the muni- 
is dependent on only one or 
on very few industries and when 
municipal unemployment costs are 
high. Although investments in com- 
mon are permitted under the 
Dominion Insurance Act in limited 
amounts the trend is rather in the 
direction of investments in high-grade 
bonds and well-secured mortgages 
These impressions have driven home 


essential 
cipality 


especially 


stocks 


the conclusion that not only should 
the primary consideration for the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds be 


the security of the 
but that the highest 
interest should be 
always to the previously mentioned 
factor of security. This brings the 
further stipulation that the intrinsic 
security of the investment is more 
important than the rate of interest 
obtained. 


moneys invested 
possible rate of 
obtained subject 


right, the Empire State Building. 


War Debt Payments 


(Continued from Page 7) lies to keep them going there would 
that one thing is obvious—-whether have been no need for us to borrow 
or not the United States won the from America. The American debt 
war there can be no question on this Was Incurred by Great Britain to lend 
point--she did not sturt it to France and Italy.” 

This statement, of course, is incon- 

Was Dragged In ‘rovertine, wo figures prove it. At 
the end of the War England was owed 

Another, and more cynical, way of $4,675 millions by France and Italy 
stating the case is that the Amer- alone, while she owed the United 
ican believes he was dragged into States $4,277 millions. In effect, she 
the ring on the promise of payment endorsed France’s and Italy’s note 
when the bout was over, and the pro- and negotiated it in the United States 
moters renegged on their promise. So it must be clear to the impar- 
But, this article being primarily tial observer that whatever the Amer- 
concerned with the British War debt, ican may think of the “morality” of 
let us examine this position in rela- the War Debts—-whether they were 


t a business transaction or whether 


tion to England's entry into the War 


Wasn’t England dragged in, too? they were, as France believes, a quick 
Was England, any more than the entry of American cash to make up 
United States—-or Canada—respons- for a very delayed entry of Amer- 
ible for starting the War? Unques- ican troops—-he should realize that 
tionably, no. Sneerers may laugh at orally, Great Britain is not a de- 
the notion that Britain fought to pre- faulter 

serve Belgium's independence. They But whether she is or not, is not 
may jibe that she fought to save her- now the point The point which I 


self and to down German competition have tried to bring out in these articles 


But this could be said of the United is that the War debts—-or rather, in 
States too England’s case, one should say the 

So it seems somewhat strange that balance of the war debts cannot be 
there is such a complete lack of ap- paid, under present world conditions 
preciation, in the United States, of the and in particular under the tariff 


part played by Britain in the great conditions insisted upon by the United 
catastrophe. That lack of appreciation, States, except by gold And _ that 
applied to the War Debts, made the such a form of payment would ruin 
words of Philip Snowden, Chancel what is left of orderly world trade, 


lor of the Exchequer in 1925, fall to the lasting hardship of the United 
on barren ground when he said: States as well as the debtor countries. 

“These sums were borrowed by) It is a pity that the men who pro- 
Great Britain either from her own vide the great American public with 


citizens, through the medium of war 
from the United States. If 
been necessary for Great 
lend to her European al- 


the material for its thinking on these 
subjects do not provide themselves 
with a fairer, and more intelligent, ap- 
proach 


loans, or 
it had not 
Britain to 
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7. To Ensure Collection of a Fire Claim 





: BY GEORGE GILBERT oa 7 


There are many bus!ness and professional men who file their fire 
insurance policies away without once reading them through 


insurance policies, as 


HOLDERS of 
































a rule, do not concern themselves to ascertain the conditions and requirements thereof. They || 
\ very much about the wording of thei! really have only themselves to blame if they suffer as a result || 
Seeeerects ney Mave & Calm tO | of a negligence which they would not display with respect to || 
ira meet aa ai : a the most insignificant of other business papers. 
edly would be to their advantage if | 
they took the trouble beforehand to || Fortunately, the business of fire insurance is mainiy controlled 
become acquainted with the terms | and managed by men whose character and integrity and clear 
pam peonditions of Shel policies, end | sense of equity prevent them from availing themselves of im- 
with the requirements to be complied material or technical objections to the payment of claims, except 
th in the event of a loss j 
Sie esamnie. when a loss-occurs | in cases where they believe there has been fraud. 
: or, example, len a 
under a contract of fire insuran¢ eee _ ici 
any person who is entitled to make a 
claim under the policy must forth- policy, the loss must come within th ( S thin the scope of the 
th g notice in writing of the SS ype oO rtain cond ns In th mtract 
» the surance company, and must first pla t nus ictual fi Bi 1 lama cracking 0! 
de r as so ifter as practic- yy ignition; a met! heating or fer orc xy due to fire in a stove o! 
a i ount of the mentation s not. suffi Ther im Which tire merely fulfils the 
furnishing tailt 1 statuto 1 ust something on fi \ a surpose intended and does not break 
iration yught no » be on fi af g { s pro bounds, is not a loss within 
This sta ieclaration must de- nt usua i yr domestic or 0 he meaning of the policy. Althougi 
clare l tl accoun S ist 1 ses vhiis ) ned thin ts tne element of ‘ident is present, 
ind true ind how the loss nits, 1s n 4 ul t ie s nothing on fire which ought 
occurred. and ised bv fire ) neaning ) 10t to be on fire, there being no igni- 
the fit ginated,. so f is { tion outside the fire container 
nows and S 3) Th Cause of Fire Wh th loss unde r the policy may 
1 ss did ir t ig 1 made payable to a third person, 
. act yeglect or th { s f f loss must be made by the 
n s a un ne: Sus sunds must b nsured. It is provided, however, that 
tn ed Tt amo » { ‘ t <« iS- ise of the absence of the insured 
suranc S } nsu S i hird s inability to make such proof, 
( A S en ) ! { 1s yf oof may be made by his agent, 
t} S 1 6 la ns 1 ic G i ina ient f the insured refuses to do so, 
’ } e ' aac this iit I roof may be made by a person to 
. is sited or 9 Ss hon iny part of the insurance 
f t Sc . \ fire mes s payable. Where several 
ss t ‘ i ig sons are insured under one policy, 
{ S , Ss} e yr other- roof of loss may be made by any one 
; ; —_ < ® f them, unless the policy otherwise 
In case where there has been im- 
fect mpliance with a statutory 
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mdition as to proof of loss to be 


furnished and a resultant avoidance 
the insurance in whole or in part, 
the Court, under the Insurance Acts 
ill the Provinces except Quebec, is 


mpowered, if it deem it inequitable 
that the insurance should be forfeited 
or avoided on that ground, to afford 
relief from forfeiture on such terms 
is May seem just 
Notice of Loss 

It has been held that the condition 
requiring the insured to give notice 
n writing forthwith after the loss is 


substantially complied 


nsured notifies the 


with when the 
agent who solicited 


the insurance and such agent notifies 
the company in writing. As to the 
meaning of “forthwith” in this con- 
iition, it has been judicially inter- 
preted as “within a reasonable time 
ind without an unjustifiable delay, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case.” In this respect, the words 
“forthwith” and “immediately” have 
} same meaning. Accidental loss of 





» policy has been held to justify the 
Court in considering notice to have 
been given “immediately,” though 
notice was not given until forty 
after the fire. 

A notice of 
ten after the fire is 
regarded as having been 
a reasonable time, but if 
than that it is 
sidered as 


days 


floss furnished within 
generally 
given within 
served later 
ordinarily not con- 
complying with the 
ment. A notice on 
the fire has 
compliance 
Where it 
notice of 
and there is 
noi-delivery, delivery 
presumed 


With respect to 


days 


statutory 
the 


neen 


require 
twentieth 

held 
vith the 


day after 
not to be a 
requirement 
been proved that 
vas duly mailed, 


idence Ol 


has loss 


ill be 


the furnishing of 


ofs of loss, it should not be over- 
looked that any fraud or wilfully 
false statement in a statutory declara- 
tion in connection with proofs of loss 
itiates the claim of the person mak- 
ng the declaration. Not only that 
it a fraudulent or wilfully false 
statement invalidates the whole claim 
ind not merely the claim as to the 
irticular property regarding which 
false statement was made But 
none case, where the insured had two 
) mne on his house and one on 
t ntents t was held that the 
false statement which tiated the 
policy on the contents did not affect 
the po yn the building, as they 
ere separate ontracts 
Loss Exaggerated 
But errors and exaggerations in the 
proofs of loss which may be attribu- 
table to mistake, inaccuracy of in- 
rmation or faulty memory, are not 
assed as wilfully false wecord- 
ng to a recent decision in a Manitoba 
idjuster had deprived 
1 of ossession of the pre 
nise ind had not given the insured 
1 it ) yrtur t ( and 
) 1 t ) 
It to noted that a inder 
fir nsurance pol s payable 
thit la iftey ympletion of 
0 f SS. lil ss the contract pro- 
{ for a wrter period ind that 
ceeding against an 
i 1 in for the recovery 
in airy inder a fire nsurance 
s ipsolutely barred unless 
mmenced within one year next after 
the SS O lamage occurs 
It is well for the insuring public to 
hear in mind the statutory condition 
in fire policies which provides that “if 
iny person applying for nsurance 
falsely describes the property to the 
prejudice of the insurer, or misrepre- 
sents or fraudulently omits to com- 


municate any circumstances which is 
material to be made known to the 
insurer in order to enable it to judge 
of the risk to be undertaken, the con- 





NIGHT 
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N. Dt 
eral manager, 
surance Co. of Montreal, who has 
recently been elected a director of the 
Canadian Mercantile Insurance Co. 
—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada” 


ICHARME, and 


president 
La Sauvegarde Life In- 


gen- 


shall be void 
in respect of 
tation or 
recent 
Court 


iract as to the property 
which the misrepresen- 
omission is made.” In a 
the Nova Scotia Supreme 
that the fact that the 
insured had two previous fires is a 
material fact which should be made 
known to the insurance company, and 
i verdict that it is not material is one 
that no reasonable jury can find. 


case, 


held 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
I have been offered a policy with 


the Postal Life Insurance Co. of New 


York and am _ wondering whether 
this company is licensed here and 
whether a security deposit has been 
made in Ottawa. 

The company offers a 9'2% guar- 
anteed dividend. Is this a reliable 
guarantee or has it ever been known 
that this dividend had to be re- 
pudiated? 

Would appreciate your opinion as 
to the advisability of insuring with 


a company of the above 


C.."Re Gi, Ont 
Postal Life Insurance Company of 
New York is not licensed in Canada, 
and has no deposit with the Govern- 
ment here for the protection of Can- 
adian policyholders. In the case of a 
disputed claim, payment could not be 
enforced in the local courts; the claim- 
ant would have to take action in New 
York. It is advisable in my _ opin- 
ion to insure only with companies 
that are regularly licensed in Canada 
and which have deposits with the 
Government for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders. 
This company is not a mutual com- 


ty pe. 
Toronto, 


pany but a stock company, with a 
capital of $100,000 in shares of the 
par value of $10 each. 
e 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

May I have your advice on the fol- 
lowing insurance matter 

I have a 10-year term policy, taken 


out in 1933, value $10,000 annual pre- 
mium $83.40, age at that time 31. 

At any time up to the 7th year it 
may be converted into another type 


of policy by paying the difference be- 


tween the new premium and $83.40, 
plus 6° compound interest. 

If I live I expect to require the in- 
surance after the termination of the 


10 years, and have in mind a 20-pay. 


As I see it I have the following 
alternatives: 

1. Convert, this year or next, tak- 
ing a policy dated 1933, and paying 


ipproximately 
up to date. 
2. Convert, 


$1400 cash to bring it 
this year or next, tak- 
dated 1938 or 1939, and 
$1400 to several 
payments 
the end of the 
take out a 
the same 


ing a policy 
possibly applying the 
vears advance 

3. Wait for 
term, and then 
either with 


different 


10-year 
new 20- 
company, 
one. The same com- 
would not require a new medi- 
cal examination, but otherwise would 
not appear to offer any advantage. 
Which procedure would, in your 
opinion, be the for fol- 


pay, 
or a 
pany 


best me to 
low 

G: 3. tk 

It is 

policy 


Kirkland 


advisable to convert a term 
into permanent life insurance 
well within the convertible period, 
and if you converted it this year into 
a 20-pay life policy you would be 
making no mistake There would 
be no particular advantage in mak- 
ing any advance payments or in hav- 
ing the policy dated back to 1932 and 
paying up the back premiums in a 
lump sun, unless your object is sav- 
ings rather than protection and you 


Lake, Ont 


Life of Can 


ww oR LD winD & 


BENEFITS PAID SINCE ORCANIZATION 
ExCEED §$1,200,000,000 


have no other use for the money at 
this time, or unless you feel that 
you may not be able to keep up the 


annual payments in the future and 
want to make sure of getting some 
of them out of the way while you 
have the ready money. 

As a rule, it is advisable to pay for 
insurance protection by way of an 
annual premium until it becomes a 


paid up policy or matures as a death 


claim. In that way you get the best 
value for your money as you go 
along. If you die, you haven’t paid 
for protection in advance which you 


didn’t receive, and if you live you 
will have a paid-up policy in a reas- 
mnnable length of time, in the case of 
a 20-pay life policy, which will 
‘inue to provide insurance 


con- 
protec- 


tion without further cost as long as 
such protection is needed, and the 
cash value of which can then be 


utilized for the purpose of providing 
income or for any other purpose 
which best your requirements at that 
time. 

ee 


Superintendenis to Mcet 
at Montreal Aug. 21-24 


()F FICIAL announcement has been 


made that the 22nd annual con- 
ference of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the Prov- 


inces of Canada will be held in Mont- 
real, with headquarters at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, on August 21, 22, 23 
and 24, following the meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association. 

It is anticipated that every prov- 
ince will be represented by — its 
Superintendent of Insurance or other 
acting insurance supervising official 
and that, in addition, as at former 
conferences, Attorneys General, Dep- 
uty Attorneys General, Legislative 
Counsel and other Advisory repre- 
sentatives of the several provinces 
will be in attendance. Hvery person 
or organization interested in the busi- 
ness of insurance in Canada is invited 
to attend or be represented without 
formal invitation. In particular, the 
attendance of representatives of so- 
called public bodies such as the Can- 


adian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce, is solicited. 

The agenda for the conference 
naturally arises out of the Proceed- 
ings of the 1938 Victoria conference 


and the legislation and other regula- 
tions which were then considered and 
referred back to the several Commit- 
tees of this Association for subsequent 
report to the next conference. Pro- 
posed legislation discussed at the 1938 


conference will be again reported 
upon and discussed. 
All inquiries concerning the con- 


should be addressed to the 

Ontario Superintendent of 
Hartley D. McNairn, K.C. 
Bldgs., Toronto. 


ference 
secretary, 
Insurance 
Parliament 
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Sulphanilamide and 
Mortality Rates 


"THE introduction 
and related 


of sulphanilamide 
compounds in the 
treatment of certain acute infections 
including patients suffering from 
serious streptococcus haemolyticus in- 
fections as well as in meningococcic, 
genococcic and many urinary infec- 
tions, is likely to exert a decided 
effect on mortality rates, Dr. Ray 
Farquharson, Professor of Medicine 
and Therapeutics at the University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, declared 
in his address on: “Recent Advances 
in Clinical Medicine and Practical 
Application to Insurance Medicine” at 
the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention at The Homestead, 
in Hot Springs, Va. 

“The use of the pyridine 
of sulphanilamide (sulfapyridine) in 
the treatment of pneumococcic 
pneumonias, as well as streptococcic 
infections,” he continued, “promises to 
have a much greater effect on mortal- 
ity rates. Its use in the treatment of 
over 140 cases of pneumococcic 
monia at the Toronto General 
pital during the past year 
associated with a mortality 
only 8 per cent. Furthermore 
all the fatal cases were 
debilitated with chronic disease before 
the onset of the pneumonia. There 
were only two deaths in patients under 


derivative 


pneu- 
Hos- 
has been 
rate ot 
, almost 
either old on 


fifty and one of these was extremely 
ill with pulmonary oedema w hen 
chemotherapy was started. The other 
died of agranulocytosis, a toxie mani- 


festation of the sulfapyridine therapy 

“In almost all pneumonia, 
administration of large doses of the 
drug results in an abrupt fail in tem 
perature to an approximately normal 
level within thirty-six hours. This fall 
in temperature occurs whether the 
treatment is begun on the first, second. 
third or later days of the disease and 
is so constant that its failure to oceur 
might lead to doubt that the pneu- 
monia was due to either pneumococcus 
or streptococcus haemolyticus 
tion. 

“The number of treated to 
date have been sufficient for adequate 
statistical consideration but the fact 
that similar results are being obtained 
in all centers indicates that 
therapy is likely to exert a decided 
effect on the mortality in pneumonia 
Its use has led to recovery in many 


cases of 


infec- 


cases 


this 


August 12, 1939 
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apparently hopeiess cases with positive 
blood cultures growing many colonies 
per: cubic centimeter of blood. Several 
cases of pneumococcic pneumonia with 
empyema have recovered unde! 
sulfapyridine therapy and repeated 
aspiration without rib resection.” 

Dr. Farquharson added that there 
are, however, many toxic effects from 
the use of this drug, most of which 
are not serious. Many patients suffer 
from lassitude, nausea and vomiting 
which makes them rebel against taking 
the drug. He expressed the belief 
that perhaps the intravenous admin- 
istration of the sodium salt or of some 
other soluble preparation of the drug 
will overcome this difficulty. 
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War Risks 


BY GILBERT 


Saturday Night's Financial Corres ponde 





Check To 


British Building 


C. LAYTON 


nt in London 








A paralysis of new building and rebuilding is threatened in Britain 
because of present inability to obtain any insurance against 
damage to property caused by war. The insurance companies 
won't write such insurance because of the lack of any basis for 
determining the possible liabilities. The government announced 
its acceptance of responsibility for provision of insurance pro- 
tection but declared that the amount of compensation would 
depend upon the country's financial capacity after hostilities 
had ceased. This is unsatisfactory to property owners. 


Mr. Layton says there are two ways out of the difficulty. One is 
for the government to invite premiums at a rate sufficient to at 
least provide against the contingency of several air attacks. 
The other is for the government to provide for immediate com- 
pensation in special government bonds which would be re- 


deemed after the war. 


(VER since the risk of war became 

* a dominant consideration for busi- 
ness-men there have been efforts to 
the insurance of watz 


secure risks on 


property. Lloyd’s would have none 
of it, because the unassessable risk 
is an uneconomic risk, and the re- 
sponsibility was passed to the govern- 
ment. 

The government promised to con- 
sider the matter, and towards the 
end of last year official spokesmen 


were pointing out difficulties without 
committing themselves to possibilities 
This evasiveness stimulated the ef- 
forts, pursued by an almost desper- 
ate public, to achieve protection by 
forming mutual assistance pools, out 
of which the sufferers from wat 
damage would be reimbursed. 

It may have been partly the realiz- 


ation that in such schemes the pre- 
mium income, constituting the re- 
sources available for recompense, bore 
a lamentably low ratio to the pos- 
sible damage that persuaded the 
government to recognize its obliga- 
tions. 


Government's Limitation 


This it did by stating that it would 
consider damage to property caused 
by war to concern the community as 
a whole. It had arranged for the re- 
insurance with it of marine risks 
and, in order to maintain a continued 


flow of necessary supplies, it under- 


took to arrange full and immediate 
compensation for damage to stocks 
of essential goods. 

But from the very principle of the 


acceptance by the country of property 
risks came the limiting factor, that 
compensation would depend entirely 
upon the country's financial capacity 
after hostilities had ceased. Since that 


was hypothetical, no more. precise 
scale of reimbursement could be de- 
fined than that it would be the 


highest compatible with the post-war 
situation. 

Property owners protested against 
what they called the inadequacy of! 
this plan and the government sat long 
in further consideration. After its 
labor it has produced a mouse, which 


is none the less insignificant for be- 
ing inevitable. 
It had been urged that what the 


government could do for shipping and 


stocks it could do for property, but 
Mr. Stanley, President of the Board 
of Trade, estimates the total valu 
of ships and their cargoes at £380 
millions, and commodity stocks at 
£2,000 millions. The aggregate value 


of property and equipment, for which 
no scheme has been formu- 
lated, is put at £12,000 millions. 


precise 


Independent Committee 


The question is, what can the four 
or five just men, who are to form 
the independent committee to investi- 
gate the question, do in the way of 
investigation which the government 
has not done? 


—_——————————————— 

















The basic facts are clear and 


un- 
alterable. The value of property is so 
great and the risk so incalculable thai 


no economic basis for the premium 


system of insurance can be discovered 


Ae 


And, now that the burden is accepted 


by the government, it can give no 
promise and devise no scheme until 
it can estimate the funds available 


for meeting claims. 
timate is only 


And such an 
possible after war 


es- 
has 
ceased. 
Can 
round 
pressing, 
have been 
lack of 


the committee 
these points? 
for building 
shelved 
insurance 
initiative in 
greatly hindered. 


find 


The 


any 
need is 
propositions 
because of the 
facilities and busi- 
general has been 
The arrangement 


way 


ness 


for insuring stocks of essential com- 
modities provided a stimulus, but it 
will largely disappear unless there 


is the associated guarantee of protec- 
tion against property damage. 


Two Ways Out? 


There are 
difficulty. 

One is for the 
vite premiums at the rate of, 
1’. per cent. from property own- 
The funds so received would 
cover damage up to £180 millions and 
would certainly provide against the 
contingency of several air attacks. 

The other is for the government to 
arrange immediate recompense, not 
in money, but in negotiable govern- 
ment bonds specifically created fo1 
the purpose. It is true that the ability 
to redeem these issues would depend 
upon the country’s financial condi- 
tion after the war, but the issues would 
at least prevent the paralysis of new 
building and rebuilding which is now 
threatened. 

From the point of view of the re- 
tail trader, who already has the bene- 


two ways out of the 


government to in- 


say, 


ers. 


fit of the stock insurance scheme, 
this system would be preferable to 
cne which aimed at amassing, by 


anomalously high premiums, funds 
sufficiently large to afford some real 
protection. 


Encouraging Enterprise 


And to 
a provision 
in hand of 


commerce generally 
would mean the 
enterprises now 


such 
putting 
held up 


by uncertainty and, in the event of 
war, it would enable such energies 
as were free from the actual con- 
duct of hostilities to find ready em- 


the 
property. 


ployment in 
bombed 


If the government’s advisors do 
not find it possible to devise a prac- 
tical scheme, which, without bolstering 
up an artificial confidence, really 
offer the protection of insur- 
then industry and trade will 
suffer an incalculable loss. In any 
case there is a clear need for speed 
in reaching a decision and formulat- 


restoration 0! 


aoes 


ance, 


ing proposals. Every day wasted, 
every. procrastination, is costing 
money. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 





THE SAILING SHIP “VIKING”, 190 days out of Sydney, Australia, docks at 


Cardiff with a cargo of grain. It was 


the first time in over 5 years that an 


Australian grain ship had docked at Cardiff 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


VW RIGHT-HARGREAVES Mines is 
maintaining production at a rate 


of very close to $8,000,000 a year. Al- 
though the costs of operation are 


comparatively high as measured by 


cost per ton of ore milled, yet the 
grade of the ore is high. As a re- 
sult, the company is making a net 


profit of between $17 and $18 on each 
ounce of gold produced. This is after 
taking care of taxes as well as cost 
of operation. The mine has been in 
production for a little over 18 years. 
Production for the past year or so 
has been at a higher rate than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
enterprise. 
e 


The God's Lake gold area in Nor- 
thern Manitoba has taken on a more 
impressive outlook. for 
the God’s Lake Mines have discovered 
a new vein about seven miles to the 
southeast of the present producing 
property. The discovery consists of a 
vein of quartz four feet in width and 
containing some of the richest ore so 
far found in the field. Early assays 
of some of the material show several 
ounces of gold per ton. Meanwhile, 


Prospectors 


the original property is producing 
some $80,000 monthly and ore re- 
serves are increasing. The newly- 
reported find of high grade is also 


of interest to other interests holding 
the east of the 
including Smelter 


God's 
Gold 


properties to 
Lake mine, 
Mines. 

s 


Hallnor, the new rich producer in 
the part of the Porcupine 
gold area, has set a fine record in 
producing its gold at a cost of $11.15 
an ounce, and thereby showing a net 
profit of nearly $24 on each ounce 
produced. There are two reasons for 
this. One is the fact that unusually 
high grade ore is being treated, and 
the other is that the enterprise is very 
young. Low costs, and more especial- 
ly higher than average grade of ore 
is typical of many new enterprises, 
including mines like Hollinger, Lake 
Shore and others in their days of 


infancy. 


easterly 


s 

the various 
comprise a 
measure the 


Costs of operations at 
mines of Canada do not 
vardstick with which to 





DESPITE THE 


FACT that United States Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes refuses to allow 
port of helium gas to National Socialist Germany, the Nazis, under the direction of Dr. Hugo Eckener 
—commander of the Graf Zeppelin on its first round-the-world and transatlantic flights—have continued 
to build and experiment with lighter-than-air craft. Here is one of the latesc. 


the ex- 





varying degree of efficiency prevail- 
ing. Efficiency does piay an exceed- 
ingly important part in tne prosperity 
of any mine and is the 
deciding factor between and 
failure. However, grade of ore, cost 
of motive power, 
portation, type of 


sometimes 


success 


trans- 
and 
many otner factors enter inio the gov- 


problems ol 


ore deposit, 


erning = influences. kor instance, 
Howey Gold Mines Company mines 
and mills its ore at much less cost 


per ton than does any other gold mine 
in Canada, yet in spite of this, it costs 
the company approximately 
ounce of go.d produced. 

reason is that the contains 
than $2 per ton in goid to start with, 
and in order to reaiize any profit at 
all, the management of the enterprise 
has been driven by 
to establish a 
not surpassed by 
organization in 


$30 for 
The 


less 


each 


ore 


absolute necessity 
degree of efficiency 
any other mining 


the Dominion 
. 

made a 

the thre 

This amount- 

share. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
net profit of $474,143 in 
months ended June 30. 
ed to 14.2 cents 
production has 
of 18,000,000 


Nickel 
risen to a rate 
annually. Copper 
output is at a rate of nearly 9,000,000 
annually. Working 
risen to $4,476,723 


pel 
now 

Ibs. 
Ibs. 


capital has 


Waite Amulet Mines is making good 
preparing the mine for 
production on a basis of 1,000 tons of 
ore daily. Two shafts are being put 
down. One has reached 1,000 ft. and 
the other is down nearly 900 ft. The 
first objective is approximately one 
quarter mile in depth. This work 
is all centered on the Amulet section 
Where diamond drilling a year or so 
ago indicated a very tonnage of 
Meanwhile, production from the 
450 


progress in 


big 
ore. 


Waite section is at a rate of about 


tons daily, this work yielding close 
to 100 tons of concentrates daily, the 
concentrate carrying about 25 per 


2 


cent. copper and 3 per cent. zinc. 
e 
Copper, lead, and zine are enjoying 
stronger demand, and there has been 
a strong swing of mining and finan- 


cial interest toward base metal min- 
ing projects during recent weeks. In- 


cluded among these are not only such 
International Nickel, Fal- 
conbridge Nickel, Noranda, Hudson 
Bay, Sherritt-Gordon and _ Con. 
Smelters, but, smaller proposi- 
tions such as Base Metals Mining Cor- 
poration, Nickel Offsets, Mandy Mines, 
Normetal Mining Corp. and others. 


leaders as 


also, 


° 
Uchi Gold Mines has brought its 
new mill to rated capacity of 500 tons 
of ore daily Grade of has re- 
cently been around $9 per ton. Stop- 
ing is in progress at three levels, while 


ore 


the fourth level is almost ready for 
stoping operations. Extension of the 
shaft below the 700 ft. level is pro- 
gressing. 

o 


Mines in Quebee province produced 
$8,791,268 in gold during the three 
months ended June 30, making a total 


of $17,031,000 for the first half of the 
vear, This is a gain of 14 per cent 
above the first half of 1938. A total 


of 27 mines contributed to the output 
A feature of the Quebec gold mining 
picture is the large percentage otf 
mines working on low grade ore. Fot 


example the average in the second 
quarter of 1939 for Arntfield was 
$2.92 per ton, Sladen Malartic $3.22 
per ton, Lapa Cadillac $3.43 per ton, 
Beattie $3.92 per ton, Canadian Mal- 


artic $4.16 per ton, Cournor $4.51 per 
ton, Powell Rouyn $5.03 per ton and 
Stadacona $5.33 per ton Except in 
cases Where a large tonnage is being 
handled as at Beattie Gold Mines, it 


is difficult to show any very great 
margin of profit on ore grading 


around $5 per ton or under. At the 
low grade mines referred to it is 
necessary to mine and mill an average 
of close to ten tons of ore in order to 
recover each ounce of gold 

7 


Upper Canada Gold Mines has made 
good progress with mill construction 
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the famous Canada 


® prein and 
Sparkling Water both have bubbles. But that’s about as far as 


similarity goes. 


Dry 


Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has smaller bubbles, millions and 
millions of them! That’s why it has the famous “Champagne” spar- 


kle that lasts and lasts! Years of patient research and experiment 


made these smaller bubbles possible, through Canada Dry’s exclu- 


sive, seven-step “Pin-point” Carbonation process. 


That's why the last swallow of a long, tall drink made with Spar- 


kling Water is as zesttul as the first sip. Equally important, alkaliz- 


ing ingredients help to counteract acidity, promote good health. 


Take home a bottle today. Try it with your favorite whiskey 


and note how it brings out extra flavour you never knew was 
there! Just think what you've been missing! Try Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water one week, and you'll stick to it for life. 
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plant of 
into 


and all signs indicate the 

150 tons daily capacity will go 

operation within the next eight weeks 
. 

Preston East Dome is milling 
tons of ore daily. Ore from the mine 
has so far averaged $9.80 to the ton 
This points toward 12,000 tons of ore 


400 


product 


a-fountains, ete 
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restaurants 


through 


sold by 





monthly and normal 
some $110,000 per month 
have been made that bonded indebted- 


production of 


Estimates 


ness will all be paid off by the end 
of this year. In that event, share- 
holders might reasonably look for- 
ward toward dividends by this time 


next yeal 


Westem Oil and Oil Men 


BY T. E. KEYES 


J AST week several very successful 
4 and reputable geologists 
Calgary. Among them was Dr. 
Arnold of Los Angeles. 
e 

According to some local 
Dr. Arnold is among the world’s top- 
notchers, so far as oil geologists go. 
I have just looked him up in “Who's 
Who,” and he has been in the oil busi- 
ness since 1899, and had charge of 
the Petroleum Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Mines, for several years. He 
has degrees from a great number of 
Universities, and in private practice 
has been associated with oil companies 
operating all over the U.S., in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Trinidad; most of thes 
companies have been very success! 
e 
particularly want to 

Arnold is now en- 


visited 
Ralph 


geologists 


ul 


The po nt 
make is tl 
thusiast bou the 
finding o prairies. He did 
onsiderable geological work in the 
prairies from 1915 to 1920 but without 


possibilities of 


h 
howevel on fis 


too mu 
present tr has found much drilling 
and geolog wo! has been 
in the intervening year! He 


this 


WOrkK, ina 


other fields, and that he will be mak- 
ing recommendations to the Domin- 
ion Gov't. as to what action it should 
take in connection with the suggested 
pipelines in which British 
interested in financing in 
o 
As this is written, Dr. Camsel stat- 
ed he was still studying the oil situa- 
tion, and it was still too early for 
him to make any comment Those 
interested in the pipeline program say 
that it is not in the interests of the 
industry or country that any 
be released at the present 
o 


capital is 


part 


details 


time 


have mentioned 


one of the 


I should possibly 
that Dr 
try’s 


Camse! is coun- 


best-known geologists 

his stay in Calgary we have seen 

little of Dr. Hume than usual 
as he had to come in and 
this chief around Dr Hume is stil 
very optimistic as to the Jumping 
Pound _ structure, 
drilled by the 
lime 


more 


show 


has 


presently be 


srown interests 
is expected at around 7000 
o 
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While discu Dr. Hume 


that 


ssing 


practically 


. } t 
» Feologists 


mtact wit! 
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Willard Safety-Fill Protects You from- 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


WHILE PAYING A GOODWILL VISIT to Canada last week, Marcel Olivier, 
tormer Governor-General of French West Africa, and now High Commissioner 
of France at the New York World’s Fair, was keenly interested in the rapids 
encountered during the boat trip from Toronto to Montreal. The distinguished 
visitor is shown above with Captain Preston Cherry of the S.S. Rapids Prince 
ot the Canada Steamships Lines. 
production from the upper lime zone. 
e 

10 wells 
received allowables as 


The Rovalite 39 and have 
yet. Royal- 
41 has completed drilling and was 
being put on production last week- 
end. As this is written there are no 


te 


estimates as to its size. 
* 

rilling was resumed again 

2,500 ft. horizon at the 
No. 1 well, and a 
hole was made. 
of Canyon Oils, which company is 
jointly interested in this test, say 
that there is a considerable increase 


from 
Altoba 
further 
Officials 


Clearwater 


42 feet of 
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at the lowest rates — 


$3.65 per $100.00 — Repayable 
in 12 Monthly Instalments. 


Consult our nearest manager: 


+ 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


“a bank where small accounts are welcome” 


in the volume of gas which had been 

previously estimated at 4,000,000 c.f. 

This gas has a high naphtha content. 
e 

Rainy Hills well, located on the 
Steveville structure, is nearing com- 
pletion, and by the time this issue of 
SATURDAY NIGHT reaches you, the re- 
sults of this test should be known. 

- 

According to Walter F. Thorn, 
President of Franco Oils who passed 
through Calgary last week, excellent 
time is being made in the drilling of 
several wells in the Lloydminster area 
in which the Franco Company is in- 
terested. Mr. Thorn was en route to 
Cardston where his company is spud- 
ding in the No. 2 Cardston well. 

e 

The California Company, a_ sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oils of California, 
is going to test the Steveville struc- 
ture. The tentative location is in 
Sec Twp. 18, Range 2 West o! 
{th Meridian, about 12 miles south of 
the Anglo-Canadian No. 2 well. While 
the California Company has recently 


done a great deal of geological and 
geophysical work in Alberta, this is 
the first drilling venture. 

e 


allowables 
British Colonial— 
Crest No. 4—125 
80 barrels; York 


Temporary daily 
been allotted to 
400 barrels; East 
barrels; Inter City 
No. 2—250 barrels. 


have 


The Winalta well was completed late 
last week, but as this is written, it 
has not received an allowable from 
the Conservation Board. 

e 

The Scottish Pete well is approx- 
imately 1200 feet higher in structure, 
and geologists feel that there is very 
little chance of it encountering water. 
It will extend the proven area of 
Turner Valley field to the west. 

se 

I had intended to tell you something 
about the latest methods of process- 
ing oil, and also about tie origin of 
oil; however we will have to keep 
this for another time 
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@ Built to last 68° longer than the average of 100 other makes! Protected 
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against internal short circuits with Willard’s exclusive Thread Rubber insu- 


lation! Has reserve capacity to handle auto-radios, heaters and electrical accesso- 


ries as well as give you quick positive starting under all weather conditions! 


And now built with the new Willard Safety-Fill, a positive protection against 


the dangerous corrosion that results from over-filling. 


When ordinary batteries are over 
filled the excess electrolyte surges 
out through the vents in the filler 
caps. When blown onto the wiring, 
exposed metal or fabric parts of 
the car, this acid spray causes 
serious and expensive damage and 
corrosion. Willard Safety-Fill 
protects you against this! 
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/ VENT ) 
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Siow 


If this acid remains on top of the 
battery it produces corroded cables 
and terminals and eats away the 
battery cradle resulting in sub- 


stantial power losses, unexpected 
starting failures and added ex 
pense. Willard Safety-Fill protects 


you against this! 


Service men are virtually blindfolded 
when filling batteries so located that 
the level of the solution in each cell 
cannot be seen. And it takes only 
one over-filling to do untold damage. 
Willard’s Safety-Fill can't be over- 


filled—it'sautomatic—it'sfoolproof, 
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this “trail-blazing” battery. 


That’s the NEW Willard “H-R’’—the battery your car really needs! 


Now available at your Willard Dealers’ at o increase in price. Be sure to see 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. © TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Only Empty Seats At Westminster Await Events 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN had his way and despite 
the statement of Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax 
that “the next few weeks . .. may prove critical” 
two months will elapse before the British Gov- 
ernment intends to summon Parliament. In the 
meantime the stately halls of the Mother of Par- 
liaments will echo only to the footsteps of sight- 
seers; that they are well worth a visit these 
pictures show. TOP, left, the historic bar of the 
House of Commons, beyond which only members 
and officials are allowed to pass. Right, a gen- 
eral view of the Commons chamber which, as is 
well known, fails to accommodate all members. 
CENTRE, left, the view toward the Central Hall 
in which visitors to members must wait. Middle, 
detail of the Speaker's chair. Right, the entrance 
to the division lobbies, with desks for tellers 
to record the vote. Immediately right, the fam- 
ous library with its clock telling time in all parts 
of the world. BELOW, left, the interior of one of 
the division lobbies. Right, the brass-bound box 
which stands in front of the Prime Minister. It 
contains a copy of the Testament and the Oath 
of Office and its top is scored by indentations 
made by the rings of generations of forceful 
speakers. 
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UPPER CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO 
(Founded 1829) 
FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS 

Boys prepared for Universities, Royal Military College and 
Business. Fifteen Entrance Scholarships have been founded in 
memory of “Old Boys” who fell in the Great War. 

Separate Preparatory School for boys aged 8-14 and a week 
end cottage for boarders on the College’s five hundred acre 
property thirty miles from Toronto. 

For prospectus and further information, apply to the Secretary. 
Autumn Term opens Wednesday, September féth, at 9 am, 


T. W. L. MACDERMOT, M.A., Principal 


A Residential School for Boys 
SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE 


As an alternative to the regular matriculation course, the attention of 
parents is drawn to the facilities afforded by the special course in Business 
Administration—which provides for boys, not proceeding to university, 
ized business training together with the advantages of a general 
educational programme 
Students enrolled in the business course have full advantages of 
act activities— lectures and discussiotr ups on current problems 
specialized library service hobby clubs— vor nal guidance— musical, art 
istic and dramatic Seasonal athletic activities throughout the year 
For full inf Fees 
Buranries, ete 
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a speci 
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rmation ind Business Courses 


Joseph McCulley, B.A 
SEPTEMBER 


regarding Matriculation 
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leadmaster 
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ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Incorporated 


NORTH TORONTO 








WHERE THE INDIVIDUAL COMPETES ONLY AGAINST HIMSELF 
A Day St x non-denominational, i boys f6t 14 year with »parate, pre 
red ares Se a eeeae apdividial attention: ape ac 
g dc ill. BUS TRANSPORTATION to 
Ss ce Sch EX inations September 22nd 
1001 opens September 13th, Pre-School September 20tI 
N. R. WADDINGTON, B.A., Principal. 
APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 21 DELORAINE AVENUE HU. 2246. 





RESIDENTIAL 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Affiliated with McMaster 
University 


Primary to Honour 
Matriculation 


Fine Arts, Sports, 
Hand Crafts 


Fully-equipped Nursery 
School and Primary Grades 
Kingsway District 
Established 1888 (Co-educational) 


ulton Coll eqe re-opens Sept. 13th 


62RR 
TORONTO 


Principal, 

Miss Marjorie Trotter, B.A. 

88 Bloor St. E. 
Toronto 





RIDLEY 


sT. 


COLLEGE 


CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C. 
A special course for boys entering business life. 
Small classes ensure individual attention. 


LOWER SCHOOL for boys 8 to 14 UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 
Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, covered rink and spacious grounds 


offer unusual 


fo 


facilities for spiendid physica! development. 
RE-OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 


Full prospectus and information regarding Entrance Scholarships 
Bursaries and Leonard Awards sent on request. 


SCHOOL 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


APPLEBY SCHOOL 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 8 TO 19 


honor matriculation courses and entrance 
feature Complete equipment for athletics 
District Headquarters Challenge Cup 


13 SCHOOL PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
REV. J. A. M. BELL (Headmaster) 


Alma College” 


FOUNODE OC '‘er7,7 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
Delightful 
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Beautifully located on Lake Ontario—pass 
R.M.¢ Individual 
main Holders of 
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FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT 





location; Extensive grounds; well 
appointed buildings with Automatic Sprinkler 
Protection; Gymnasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis 


Courts; Riding; Golf; Skating, and other sports. 
Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, In- 
terior Decoration and Handicrafts. Affiliated 
with University of Western Ontario. 


Write for pr pal: Re ?. S. 
RESID SCHOOL 





pectus Princit Dobson, M. 
ENTIAL FOR 


A., 0. D. 
GIRLS 


THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


PUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2nd AT CAMP TANAMAKOON 
further ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


Heisterschaft College 


Established 1889 










Al 
For 


information, 





An academic and commercial College which provides for young people a 
thorough training either for Business or University... The only onear in Canada 
to offer thoroughly individualized courses with enro!ments limited to eight 
students per teacher . . . This personal instruction saves the pupil’s time, and gives 
free scope for individual initiative Excellent opportunities for proficient 
students competing for scholarships For full particulars write to the Registrar. 


PRINCIPAL—R. G. MeCONOCHIE, M.A., D.Pd. 
2 ST. CLAIR AVE. EAST - - TORONTO, ONTARIO 








Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


wy Re-Opens Wednesday, September 13th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. Prin Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 
(Londen, Eng.) cipals (London, Eng.) 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Satire Becomes Popular 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


REGINALD STEWART received a 
ae ‘ 
very cordial welcome when he 
returned to the conductor’s stand after 
four weeks’ absence, at last week’s 
concert of the Promenade Symphony 
Orchestra in Varsity Arena. He was 
in a magnetic mood and the orchestra 
played with splendid efficiency a pro- 
gram for the most part familiar. 
Mr. Stewart signallized the 
sion giving a much better 
pretation of the César Franck Sym- 
phony in D minor that in the past. 
Within the last ten years this master- 
half a century old this 
won amazing popular recogni- 
tion, despite the fact that almost from 
first to last it treads spiritual heights, 
heights which prompted Franck's 
pupil Vincent D’Indy to speak of its 
tinale “that manifestation of ideal 
beauty—-that ascent to pure gladness 
and life-giving light.” Apart from 
its exalted inspiration the symphony 
richer in orchestral fabric than 
of earlier composers whose 
to similar heights. 
makes unique and 
the English horn, the 
and the bass clarinet. 
the first two 
admirably 
case of the 


occa- 


by inter- 


plece, year, 


has 


as 


is 


works 
concept ions 
The compose! 


colorful 


rise 


use of 
harp 


for 


Passages 
instruments named 
rendered, though in 
third the results were 
times faulty. The orchestra as a 
acquitted itself well and the 
strings sang with truly spiritual fer- 
vor. Though Mr. Stewart's render- 
ing was not profoundly emotional he 
revealed a much more impressive grip 
on his material than in his previous 
renderings of the work. 

In comparison Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture, “Fingal’s Cave,” though played 
cleanly and efficiently, seemed a tepid 
affair. Conductor and orchestra ac- 
quitted themselves brilliantly in Wil- 
liam Walton’s captivating musical 
satire “Facade.” In this work Walton 
pokes fun at most popular musical 
forms but does with a wit and 
wealth of orchestral resource that 
keeps sophisticated listeners continu- 
ally fascinated. “Facade” has also 
sufficient melody and rhythmical 
abandon to win unsophisticated list- 
eners also, and had apparently entered 
the modern orchestral repertory to 
stay. 


were 
the 
at 


W hole 


so 


The guest artist was a young Ger- 
man lyric soprano, Charlotte Boerner, 
who after winning some recognition 
in her own land has come to America 
to stay. As with most German-trained 
singers her style is finished and facile. 
Her voice is of pure, and 
quality but not large enough for 
vast an auditorium. She would prob- 


sweet even 


so 


ably be more interesting in a recital 
hall of moderate size. She gave a good 
routine rendering of the Jewel Song 
from “Faust” and one or two Ger- 
man lieder. She also revived a 
museum piece, “Villanelle’ (elaborate 
as an operatic aria) by the Italian- 
3elgian composer Eva_ dell’Acqua, 


said to be still living in her 80th year. 
Half a century the “Villanelle” 
went around the world and was a 
great favorite with coloratura singers. 
After a long run it disappeared from 
concert programs, though like sim- 
ilar half-forgotten works by Arditi it 
demands expert singing. 


ago 


Summer Schools 


Two summer schools of music unde1 
the of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education have been at work 
this summer. One at Toronto has been 
under P. George Marshall, of Simcoe 
a musical educator who 
gaged in such activities 
years. The other 
directed by 
supervisor for 


auspices 


has been en- 
for twenty 
at London has been 
Fenwick, musical 
the province. The total 
registration has been large. The pur- 
to extend the knowledge of 
school teachers and thus in- 
elevate standards in the 
themselves. The work was 
in a small way 
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COMPENSATION 


WE'VE left behind the fields all 
bright 
With buttercup and daisy, 
The hours when we could hike ot 
swim 
Or just be cool and lazy 
It's quite impossible to view 
The prospect with elation 
Those fifty weary weeks of toil 
Before the next vacation 


We'll miss the highway’s happy sights, 
The sunburned youngsters ‘“thumb- 


ing 
Quite so, my friend, but think of this 
You will have indoor plumbing! 
VERNA LoveDAY HARDEN 


SS 
the late A. T. Cringan, and has been 
greatly extended under the 
Deputy Minister of Education, 
Duncan McArthur. The 
brace instrumental and 
and musical appreciation 
the final concert of the 
gathering was broadcast and 
singers themselves well in 
a choral program of exceptional mus 
ical quality 

An interesting 
was launched last at 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, in 
“Festival of Musical 
sponsored Christopher. Spencer, a 
prominent local business man The 
Bow! can accommodate 12,000 which 
permits of a low scale of prices. The 


present 
Dr 
courses em 
vocal work 

Part of 
Toronto 
500 
acquitted 


summer experiment 
the 
the 


Comedy,” 


week Bow! 


for m 
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AN ANTICIPATED EVENT of Tues- 


day, Aug. 15, is the fifth in the series 
of Summer Garden Concerts, under 
the direction of Madame Lugrin-Fahey, 
in the gardens of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association. Among those taking 
part are Constance Vernon, Joseph 
O'Sullivan (of the Toronto Repertory 
Theatre), Adele Hunter, Miriam 
Converse Smith, and many others. 


artists at the initial event were John 
Charles Thomas, baritone and Vivian 
della Chiesa, lyric soprano; with 
Fritz Kitszinger, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, as conductor. Sullivan 
figured largely on the program and 
the other composers represented were 


Rossini, Bizet, Puccini, Victor Herbert 
and Jerome Kern. 

Dr. Healey Willan conducted his 
grandiose Marche Solennelle in per- 
son with the Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra at its regular concert on 


August 6. Previous interpretations of 
the work have been at Toronto with 
Reginald Stewart and Sir Ernest Mac- 


Millan officiating. The Vancouver 
Symphony Society is now arranging 
for a winter season of six concerts 


at the Orpheum Theatre with Allard 


de Ridder conducting. At one of 
these events Sir Ernest MacMillan 
will appear as guest conductor. 


Turning the Dial 


Richard Manning, a gifted Cana- 
dian tenor was recently featured on 
the weekly Lieder Recital broadcast 
from Montreal. His program was of 
unusual interest, including numbers 
by Donaudy and Manuel de Falla. 
Stanley Hoban the noted Winnipeg 


baritone the other night provided the 
“Art Singer” broadcast from that city. 
His numbers included Kreisler’s §ar- 
rangement of the Scottish folk song 
“Leezie Lindsay,’ Moussorgsky’s 
“Forgotten One” and the English folk 
song “The Farmer's Pride.” 

The season of weekly concerts by 
the Summer Symphony Orchestra ai 
the Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, was 
concluded on August 9. The work of 
its conductor, Geoffrey Waddington, 
has met with very high encomiums 
from the music lovers of Winnipeg 
With an orchestra of 50 pieces he has 
given effective interpretations — of 
many standard symphonic works. The 


final concert was a “request” event 
and the major work performed was 
Tschaikowsky’'s Fifth Symphony, for 


which a heavy vote was polled. 
During August Mary Friedman, a 
young Montreal singer, making 
three appearances on the broadcast 
“Serenade for Strings.” Her public 
began at the age of ten when she was 
a violin student of much promise at 
the McGill Conservatorium. In 1932 
she attained her licentiate degree and 
in connection therewith studied sing- 
ing She de- 
veloped vocal possibilities that 
her induced her to abandon 
her plan of a career as a violinist and 
adopt that of a singer. After local 
studies she went to New York, where, 


under competent she has 


IS 


as a subsidiary 
such 


teachers 


subject. 


instructors, 


developed a wide song reperiory, and 
is proficient in eight operatic roles. 
Still a young singer, her future holds 
forth much promise. 


Unknown Strauss Waltzes 


The name 
monarch of 
most familiar of all on musical pro- 
grams, despite the fact that he has 
been dead for forty years. Nevertheless 
ihere are many works of his that have 
not been heard in America. At Vienna 
there existed the Lowenberg Collec- 
tion of Strauss manuscripts. Just 
fore the Austrian Anschluss it was 
brought to America and was shortly 
afterward acquired as a national pos- 
session by Dr. Harold Spivacke, chiei 


of Johann 


the waltz, 


ata 
the 


Strauss 
one of 


IS 


be- 


of the music division of the Library 
of Congress at Washington, which 
contains a magnificent collection of 


musical manuscripts. This was for- 
tunate, because had the collection re- 


mained in Vienna it would probably 
have been burned by the Nazis, on 
account of the Jewish origin of th« 
composer. Recently through the co- 


operation of Dr. Spivacke, the Colum 


bia Symphony Orchestra under 
Howard Barlow gave a program of 
Strauss dances hitherto unknown in 
America, which proved of delightfu! 
melodic interest. The tive works pet 
formed bore odd tithes and included 
“Electrophor Polka;” "Motoren 


Waltzer;" “Paroxysmen Waltzet! 
Ballg’schichten Waltzer” and “Cham 
pagner Polka.” 

United States conductors and ar- 
rangers have only within recent years 


wakened up to the treasure trove oi 
manuscripts by famous composels 
that lies in the Library of Congress, 
the scope of which vastly outruns that 
of most national political and par- 
liamentary collections. 

The Reich has prepared a lengthy 
catalogue of musical works that 
should not be performed in the Reich 
because in the opinion of Hitler and 
his advisers they are detrimental to 
Nazi “ideology.” It is possible that 
it has already been promulgated, be- 
cause it is not the custom of the Nazi 
regime to allow the details of such 
decisions to be cabled as news. Ulti- 
mately the facts leak out through 
musical channels. 


Henry Wood Fund 


No 
within 


musician 
his own 
greater tribute 
accorded to the 


past or present has, 
lifetime, enjoyed 4 
than that recently 
English conductor 
Sir Henry Wood. When his jubilee 
as a conductor was celebrated last 
year discussion arose as to what form 
public recognition of his services to 
British music should take. On his 
suggestion the Henry Wood Jubilee 
Fund was established to endow beds 
in leading London hospitals for Brit- 
ish orchestral musicians. Baron 
D’Erlanger was chosen Treasurer 
and according to a financial state- 
ment recently issued, total subscrip- 
tions of £8,824 have been received 
By this means a permanent endow- 
ment of approximately $15,000 has 
been established at Charing Cross Hos- 
pital and approximately $10,000 at St. 
Bartholemew’s, with lesser endow- 
ments elsewhere. The British Mus- 
icians’ Pensions Society administers 
the fund. 

Now that a “sort of a kind” of a 
peace has been restored in Spain, the 
world at large is able to find out what 
happened to musicians during the 54 
months of the death struggle. Spain 
has many composers of ability little 
known outside that country, and 
these were almost equally divided be- 
tween republicans and Franco sup- 
porters. The two living Spanish mus- 
icians best known internationally are 
the famous ‘cellist and conductor, 
Pablo Casals, and the brilliant com- 
poser, Manuel de Falla. Casals’ sym- 
pathies were apparently with the de- 
feated Republican Government, and 
he was perm'tted to conduct the Bar- 
celona Symphony Orchestra, largely 
his own creation, throughout most 
of the duration of the war. Manuel 
de Falla on the other hand was a 
Franco supporter. His home has long 
been in Granada, near the Alhambra, 
and he remained there throughout 
the war. For two years it was sup- 
posed that he was an exile in Mallorca 
and had lost his reason, but this story 
was false. In May of last year Franco 
was so confident of ultimate victory 
that he created an Institute of Spain 
on the pattern of the Institute of 
France, and named de Falla as Presi- 
dent, an office the composer is at pres- 
ent administering from Granada. The 
best known of younger Spanish com 
posers, Joaquin Nin, chose the safe 
course of embarking to his native 
Havana when hostilities began and 
has remained there. 

Two years ago the discovery of a 
lost work by Beethoven would have 
been deemed news sufficiently impor- 
tant to be wired to other lands. But 
in the Reich of today such events 
sink into insignificance. Early this year 
incidental music which Beethoven 
composed in 1813 for Kuffner’s trag- 
edy “Tarpeia,” (based on the story 
of the Roman traitress) was dis- 
covered in Vienna and was performed 
at Dusseldorf in May. Information 
is lacking as to its quality. Just ai 
that time Beethoven composed som: 
fairly bad music including his derided 
“Battle of Vittoria,” but it must noi 
be forgotten that the glorious Seventh 


as 


Symphony also dates from 1813. 
ee 
Myra Hess recently acted as ad- 


judicator of candidates for the Celia 


Noble Overseas Prize at the Tobias 
Matthay Pianoforte School, London 
rhe award went to Marjorie Dilla- 


bough of Winnipeg, Canada. 
Gomez, an American 
highly commended. 


Applications should 
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ROYAL VictoriA COLLEGE 


FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY THE LATE RT. HON. 
BARON STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL 


A limited number of Scholarships and Bursaries. 


August 12, 1939 Aug 













PROMENADE 
e SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Reginald Stewart, Conductor 
EDWINA 


EUSTIS 


Contralto 


§ 8.50 
Vatsva” THUR.,AUG.17 pm. 
Prices: 25c, 35c; Res. 50c, 80c. Heintz- 


man’s and Moodey’s daily. Arena Thurs- 
days Only. ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager. 


8 Andrew's 
AER mules 


FOUNDED 1899 


An exceptional boarding school 
for boys 


AURORA, ONT. 
Healthful Altitude — 857 feet 


K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A., HEADMASTER 


OVENDEN 


BARRIE, ONTARIO 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
RESIDENTIAL PUPILS ONLY 


Numbers being restricted, opportunity is given 
for the fullest development of personality and 
individual gifts. Preparation for the Univer- 
sities. Music, Art, Riding (resident Riding 
Instructress), Handicrafts, Dramatics, Domes 
tic Science. Summer and Winter Sports. 


For Prospectus, apply to the Principals. 





















T COLLEGE 


with Residential Accommodation 


GRAHAM THE 
HALL MANOR 


For Boys and For Girls and 
Young Men Young Women 


Courses Offered: 

Public, Lower, Middle School 
Honour Matriculation 
Second Year University (Queen's) 
Business Administration and 

Commerce 
Music and Dramatic Art 
Physical Recreation 






Principal and Head Master 
Rev. Bert Howard, D.D. 
Illustrated prospectus and information 


arding Bursaries and Scholarships on 
request. early registration recommended. 








CANTAB 
Coaching College 


PRINCIPAL 


L. S. N. HOARE, 
M.A., A.A.L.P.A. 
Cambridge University 


MATRICULATION SPECIALISTS 
All-Day Classes 


Instruction. 













Individual 
Study- 


with 
Laboratory, 


room, etc 


KI. 8318 287 Russell Hill Rd. 
TORONTO 





Ontario Ladies’ Colleg: 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
Established 1874 


A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of groun¢ 


Complete Modern Education in attract 
cultured environment Public school 
Honour Matriculation. Music, Art, Hous 


hold Science, Secretarial Courses and Drat 
atics. Swimming Pool and Gymnasiu' 
Resident Mistress of Physical Education 
supervised Winter and Summer _ Spor! 
Riding on quiet country roads Reope 
September 12th 

For Calendar apply to Principal 


REV. C R CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.!) 








McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 


Recently enlarged fireproof building, thoroughly modern 
For women students, resident and non- 
preparing for degrees in the Faculty of Arts 


Com.) and in the Faculty of Music 
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Tradition and 
Progress 





During the past five years 
have won twenty 
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TRINITY 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY FOR 


boys from the school 
' -two university scholarships. 
For full information please write to 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., BLP. 


Separate Senior and 
Junior Schools 





PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 
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When world records must be world ac- 
cepted, the timing organizations responsi- 
ble select Longines Watches. When great 
commercial airways like United Air Lines 
To) ae beat bale ee biel tte Longines 
ec: Mu elt ee Tt 1-1 Te Tl 
women of 77 countries seeking the utmost 
in a watch have chosen Longines. Priced 
$40 to $4000, Longines Watches are sold 
by authorized Longines jeweler agencies. 
Send for free illustrated folder. 


At N. Y. WORL 


visit the great 
LONGINES - WITTNAUER 
Time &Space BUILDING 
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No Wonder 
You Are Constipated! 


What do you eat for breakfast? 
Coffee, toast, maybe some eggs? 
What do you eat for lunch and 
dinner? Bread, meat, potatoes? 
No wonder you’re constipated... 
due to lack of “bulk.” And 
“‘pulk"’ doesn't mean the amount 
you eat, It means the kind of food 
that forms a soft, bulky mass in 
the bowels. It's this mass that 


helps your bowels move. 


The common sense thing to do 
about it is to eat Kellogg's All- 


Bran for breakfast. This ready- 
to-eat cereal will give you just 
the “‘bulk"’ you need. And it 
gives you, in addition, Nature's 
intestinal-tonic, vitamin Bi. Eat 
a generous portion of All-Bran 
every day, drink plenty of water; 
and life will be brighter for you! 
All-Bran is made by Kellogg in 
London, Canada. Sold by every 
grocer. 


Oriental Cream 


GOuURAUD 


The Cream to protect 
the skin before the 
long, hard game. No 
worry about sunburn 
or shiny skin. ' 


Whue, Flesh, Rachel. Sun Tan 





Send for this true story of a freckled 
girl’s life. Learn how her skin freckled 
easily —how her homely freckles made 
her miserable at fourteen — how sh 
up hope of ever being popular 
until one day she saw a Stillman’s ad. 
She purchased a jar of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. Used it nightly. Her u 
barrassing freckles soon disappeared, 
FOR leaving her skin clear, ¢oft, 


ree smooth and beautiful. 
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Write—THE STILLMAN CO., 
64 Wellington St. W. 
Teronte, Ont., Can., Dept. 355 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 


Here Are All 





the Answers 


BY LT.-COL. R. J. S. LANGFORD 


“The Defence of Britain,” by Liddell 


Hart. Faber and Faber (London). 
12/6 net. 
"HE feeling I had after reading 


“The Defence of Britain” was that 
the British can thank God they have 
Liddell Hart to give advice and Hore- 
Belisha to act upon it. Captain Lid- 
dell Hart has divided his book into 
five parts. The first three parts deal 
with the problems of the defence of 
Great Britain and her Empire com- 
munication, the reader being given a 
masterly appreciation of the situation 
that Great Britain may have to face, 
and the author’s views on how the 
manifold dangers can best be met. 
The last two parts of the volume deal 
with the reorganization of the British 
Army and the many reforms that 
have recently taken place. 

Herewith are the author’s answers 
to a few of the questions that so many 
of us have been asking ourselves and 


others since the Hitler - Mussolini 
alliance. If the answers in themselves 
are interesting, the clear reasoning, 


merciless logic, and the strict avoid- 
ance of wishful thinking which 


brought Liddell Hart to his conclu- 
sions make fascinating reading. 

1. It is very doubtful if the British 
navy will be able to bottle up the 
German fleet in any future war. 

2. The convoy system will be very 


precarious unless and until the enemy 
fleets are sunk or bottled up. The 
British navy should consider a_ big 


change in the proportions of flotilla 
and cruiser strength. 

3. Great Britain cannot be invaded. 

4. In 1936 the Russian army was 
more efficient as well as better equip- 
ped than the Czarist Army ever had 
been. Although it is reasonable to 
assume that the purges damaged 
efficiency for a time, the constitution 
of the Red Army is such that what 
might have been fatal to a_ west 
European army was likely in its case 
to be no worse than suffering from a 
case of measles. And there are signs 
that it is now convalescent, at least. 

5. Spain will probably fight with 
the Axis powers against us; if neutral, 
General Franco will feel obligated to 


Fictional 


repay the help given him by the Axis 
powers by allowing them the use of 
Spanish air and sea bases. 

6. From experience in the Spanish 
civil war, slight as it was, the pro- 
spects of air defence were improving 
and air attack was not so overwhelm- 
ing as popular fears anticipated. 

7. It might be said oi the British 
Air Force last September that while 
the state of equipment and training 
was dangerously inadequate, the stat: 
of adaptation to the new conditions of 
air warfare was dangerously doubtful. 
This condition of deficiency and _ in- 
efficiency formed the chief justifica- 
tion for the British Government’s part 
in inducing the Czechs to accept 
Germany’s uncompromising demands. 
But it could hardly be termed an ex- 
cuse, since the Government had been 


in office seven years. 

8. There are some iwenty basic 
products essential for war. Coal for 
general production. Petroleum for 


motive power. Cotton for explosives. 
Wool. Iron. Rubber for transport. 
Copper for general armament and all 
electrical equipment. Nickel for steel- 
making and ammunition. Lead for 
ammunition. Glycerine for dynamite. 
Cellulose for smokeless powders. Mer- 
cury for detonators. Aluminum and 
bauxite for aircraft. Platinum for 
chemical apparatus. Antimony, man- 


ganese etc., for steel-making and 
metallurgy in general. Asbestos for 
guns and machinery. Mica for flex- 
ibility. Nitric acid and sulphur, both 


for explosives. With regard to the 
above, Italy has to import the bulk 
of her needs in nearly every product, 
even to coal. Japan, despite recent 
gains, is still short of most materials, 
save copper and coal. Germany has no 
home production of cotton, rubber, 
tin, platinum, bauxite, mercury, and 
mica, while her supplies of iron-ore, 
copper, antimony, manganese, nickel, 
sulphur, wool and petroleum are quite 
inadequate. 

I conclude with a strong recommend- 
ation to all members of Canada’s De- 
fence Forces that they cannot afford 
to miss reading, marking, learning 
and inwardly digesting this remark- 
able book. 


Findings 
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“Mr. Emmanuel,” by Louis Golding. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

“Shanghai ‘'37", by Vicki Baum. 
' Translated by Basil Creighton. 


Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 


POSSIBLY I am too susceptible to a 

sentimental appeal, and will regret 
this afterwards, but “Mr. Emmanuel” 
completely captivated me. This elder- 
ly English Jew, with his kindness, his 
garrulity, his simplicity, his piety, his 
childlike belief in his fellow-man, his 
grasp of the fundamental decencies of 
things, is a very moving figure, and 
one that will stay long with the 
reader. He is a creation in which 
one completely believes, because one 
wants to believe that there are such 
people on the earth. 

Mr. Emmanuel, recently retired, 
leaves his home in Magnolia street 
to help entertain some refugees from 
Germany, boys of non-Aryan descent. 
One of these, Bruno, whose Jewish 
father is dead, makes a strong appeal 
to the old man, who thinks of his own 
youngest son, killed in the war. 
Bruno has a deep sorrow, in spite of 
the kindness of his English friends: 
his mother has ceased to write to him 
His letters to her have been returned. 
The refugee committee can _ find 
nothing of what has happened to her. 
At length the unhappy boy tries to 
drown himself. Mr. Emmanuel of- 
fers to go to Germany and discover 
why she does not write. It will only 
mean postponing his long-promised 
trip to Palestine, where his eldest 
son is now a prosperous milk-dealer. 
He cannot believe the Nazis will harm 
an old man, come far on such an 
errand, and besides, although he was 
born in Russia, has he not his Eng- 
lish citizenship, and his new passport? 

So the innocent goes forth on his 
sentimental journey. His experiences 
in Germany are not pleasant read- 
ing, but one sentence stands out: it is 
spoken by an “Aryan” in a railway 
carriage after Mr. Emmanuel escapes 
from prison. “Forgive us. It is not 
all of us”, he says, and somehow one 
feels like cheering. The old man 
turns to England and bruno with his 
quixotic quest accomplished. As we 
take leave of him, we forget he is a 
character in a book, and hope he may 
find the happiness he deserves in the 
new Palestine to which he is going. 

This simple and beautiful story is 
one of the most moving things I have 
read for a long time, and Mr. Em- 
manuel will be loved by all men of 
good will, no matter what the shape 
of their noses. 


Bombed Hotel 


Three hundred thousand words is 
a lot of reading. That is the chief 
impression I have carried away from 
“Shanghai ‘'37", Miss Baum’s latest 
novel, but in fairness to the lady I 
must say that the job is competently 
done. She commences by telling us 
that one of the first bombs from the 
air during the Japanese bombardment 


struck the Shanghai Hotel, and killed 
nine people. “In the following pages 
an account is given of the roads that 
led those nine people to Shanghai, of 
the course of their lives and of the 
hour of their death.” The first two 
hundred and eighty pages is divided 
into nine sections, each telling one 
life story, complete up to arrival in 
Shanghai. Miss Baum, here as _ in 
“Grand Hotel’, shows considerable in- 
ventiveness in her selection, and much 
ingenuity in criss-crossing the threads. 
One is dazzled by the competence with 
which she tackles such various back- 
grounds, of characters ranging from 
Chinese river-coolie to Iowa printer; 
Japanese aristocrat to Russian prosti- 
tute in Paris. It seems at first that 
she is Pearl Buck and Sinclair Lewis 
and Somerset Maugham all rolled into 
one. All the episodes ring true; more 
than that, they are so convincing as to 
seem familiar. And then one realizes: 
they are familiar because we have 
read them all before in other books; 
in other words, not creating 
character and environment, but mak- 
ing use of familiar material, already 
available in book form, just as a movie 
producer makes use of stock scenic 
backgrounds already recorded on film, 
and projected on a screen behind the 
actors, who have never left the studio. 

Whatever her method, Miss Baum 
has a gift of words. Her characters 
are clear-cut and interesting. Whether 
it be the Chinese banker, his doctor 
son, the German refugee doctor, the 
degenerate German musician, the Rus- 
sian wife of a titled Englishman, the 


she is 


Rickshaw coolie, the Iowa nurse, the 
American film salesman born in 
Hawaii, the Japanese journalist, or 


any one of the other dozens of char- 
she leaves us with a picture 
clear enough to guide a casting direc- 
tor. Since she has already announced 
that her principal characters are all 
to be blown up at the end of the story, 
they take on a new dignity 
nificance, as if they were not as 
ordinary mortals, but as figures 
voted by the gods to be the subject of 
an ironic jest. Lest the gentle reader, 
if any such be left, grieve much 
over the fact that all are doomed, Miss 
Baum makes it fairly plain that few 
could give much justification for the 
continuance of their existence In- 
deed, the bomb is a useful device to 
be recommended to all novelists, for 
no matter how insoluble the problems 
that confront your characters, or how 
badly snarled their relationships, the 
end of life cancels all debts, and if X 
is a dopefiend whose wife is unfaithful 
with Y who is to marry Z, a fact 
known to M, N and O, who have their 
own problems, and if A’s justifiable 
murder of B is about to be found out, 
and if D is a sad disappointment to 
E, who is suffering from acute ap- 
pendicitis, what of it? Blow them all 
up, and end with a bang! : 

On the whole, I found 
readable, but a bit rich The 
thing in the whole book for me was 
the episode concerning the rickshaw 
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LOUIS GOLDING 


Author of “Mr. Emmanuel,” reviewed 
this week. 


coolie preparing for the visit of his 
boy scout son, and the meeting be- 
tween them. The Japanese scenes 
were the dullest, with the exception 


of the few scattered paragraphs in 
which this talented story-teller at-. 
tempted to philosophise. The trans- 


lator did an extraordinarily competent 
job. 


Scholar's Struggle 


“The Star-Gazer,” by 
Harsanyi. Musson. $2.50 


Zsolt von 


BY L. A. MacKAY 


\ALILEO was not a mild or patient 


man. His private life was bois- 
terous, his public life tempestuous. 
He held his opinions with confident 


arrogance, and proclaimed them with 
vigorous and incisive eloquence. About 
him raged one of the bitterest contro- 
versies that divided the learned world 
of Renaissance Italy. Princes, spirit- 
ual and temporal were ranged on his 
side or against him. The most learned 
men of the whole civilized world were 
his correspondents. 

Out of his struggle to supplant the 
dead weight of tradition and author- 
ity by the unfettered curiosity of 
science, Harsanyi has made a histor- 
ical novel that rivals in dramatic in- 
terest any of the more obviously 
spectacular tales of conflict that 
centre round military or political 
figures of the past. With no clogging 
weight of archaeological detail, he 
manages to create in the reader an 
absorbing conviction of familiarity 
with the life of his characters. He 
does this not by the easy and some- 
times rather tiresome device of read- 
ing the present back into the past; 
he is so thoroughly at home in the 
period that he takes it for granted, 
and so does the reader. We become 
Galileo’s contemporary, rather than 
making him ours. 

There have been few more exciting 
periods in European history than that 
covered by the life of Galileo, from 
1564, the year of Michelangelo's death, 
to 1642, the year of Newton's birth; 
and in no part of Europe was the fer- 
ment of new ideas more active, or the 
struggle of the new with the old, 
more acute, than in Northern and 
Central Italy. Harsanyi handles with 
a sure touch the multitude of figures, 
historical and invented, that crowd 
the pages of this long book as Galileo 
moves from the stolid and reactionary 
University of Pisa to his brilliant suc- 
at the ancient University of 
Padua, where the Most Serene Re- 
public of Venice combined (partly 
through hostility to the Jesuits) the 
utmost freedom of speculative 
thought with a stringent political con- 
trol. Padua was the scene of Galileo’s 
greatest triumphs; yet he was always 
eager to return to Florence, though 
this return exposed him ultimately to 
the hostility of the Inquisition, which 


cess 


saw in his doctrines a threat to the 
whole teaching and position of the 
Church. 

Numerous as the characters are, 
their individuality is so clearly 
marked that there is no confusion; 
and though the problems Galileo 
faced, the discoveries he made, the 


theories he combatted 

feared to seem remote, 

and impersonal, they are 
with such direct and enthusiastic 
freshness that they engage and 
tain the readers’ interest continuously 
to the very end, where, in a brief 
scene especially interesting for Eng- 
lish readers the lonely, blind, disease- 
racked old scientist meets one of his 
last visitors, a brilliant young bright- 


might be 
antiquated, 
presented 


sus- 


eyed confident English poet, John 
Milton. 

28 of the Best 
“The Horse That Could Whistl: 
‘Dixie’,” by Jerome Weidman. Mus- 
son. $2.50 


BY G. W. HICKS 


TOT so long ago the report was cur- 
rent that the publishers had with- 
drawn from Jerome Weidman’s 
first two novels “I Can Get It For 
You Wholesale” and “What's In It For 
Me?” The circumstances un- 
usual: both books had received un- 
stinted praise from critics who ranked 
the 26-year-old author with the top- 


sale 


were 


flight “I-Talk-Out-Of-The-Corner-Of- 
My-Mouth” writers and predicted a 
great future for him. Weidman 
created Harry Bogen, tee-ed him up 


sky-high on a pinnacle of filthy 
cess in the first book and three-quar- 
ters of the second-——‘‘What’s In It For 
Me?”—and then polished him off. In 
the process Weidman made of his Jew- 
ish hero such an unbearable snide 
that there was danger of a tidal wave 
of anti-Semitism, despite the fact that 
the author, himself a Galician Jew and 
discriminating readers regarded the 
super-villainous Bogen as a deliber- 


suc- 
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e 
ately horrendous example. Most re- between her future and his life. The 
cent report is that the publishers have title story is the study of a fat brute 
denied the complete withdrawal of who repeatedly forces his fear-palsied 
Weidman’s first two efforts. They small son to ride on a pony-go-round 
claim that fully 100 copies of the | 1 crowd watches, angry but 
books are being sold per month npotent It's a minor masterpiece 
In “The Horse That Could Whistle but as aggravating as sand in spinach 
‘Dixie’” the publishers have gath- Fully 20 of the collected stories \ 
ered together twenty-eight of Weid- add nothing to Weidman’s reputation 
man’s short stories from over a doz- of the remainder, several should find 
en different sources Most of the their way into anthologies. All have 
stories deal with New York’s East the Weidman stamp upon them, and 
Side where the author grew up. Be the most satisfying reader revelation 
tore the last has been finished the in the book is that the Weidman sym- 
reader has been made acquainted pathy and perception can be as broad 
with at least four of Harry Bogen’s and understanding as the Weidman 
first cousins—one female—and one satire is acid. However, it’s still an 
more “heel” who could pass for his full odds-on bet that the author doesn’t 
brother seven ways from Sunday. Best use his fingers to type hances are 
of the collection is “All I Survey” the that he employs his thumb in a goug- 


story of a woman with a tubercular 
husband who makes a difficult decision 


ing motion, all the while swinging 
his feet in a kick-in-the-face action 
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Slowly and patiently the Potter fashions his 
clay, faithfully following the high traditions 
of his calling, striving for perfection. Give 
thanks that in these hurried days this spirit 
sull lives! It lives too in the blending of 
these Cerise No. 2 Russian cigarettes, the 


inspired creation of 





lexander Boguslavsky, 
a master of his craft 
which he inherited from his father, skill 
soon became f l 
London’s We 


eminent in the land 
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THE SERENE BEAUTY of lovely Lake Louise, gem of the Canadian Rockies. Brilliant poppies fringe 
the lake which reflects in its placid surface the glory of the surrounding peaks. 


PORTS OF 


—Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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There’s Nothing Like the Canadian Rockies 


ike Louise from the East 


\WHETHER you approach’ Banff 
ind L 


ym the Pacitic Coast, these Alpine 
resorts in the Canadian Rockies coms 
is a fitting climax to scenery which 
s a succession of wondrous thrills. 


iddition to Banff and Lake Louis 
ther never to be forgotten highlights 
The Great Divide, Lake Wapta 
vith its lodge, Lake O'Hara, Emerald 
Lake and the motor tour from Lake 
yuise to the Columbia Icefield and 


this the cream of the Canadian 

Rockies is concentrated in an area 
f about sixty miles 

I ‘ Indians called the Can- 

in Rockies “The Glittering Moun- 

s rom the white-capped peaks 

it caught the eye a hundred miles 

No sooner does your train from 

the lirection enter the Gap than 

ire flanked by lofty cliffs pierced 

isses through which you get 

y ses of inging glaciers on the 

iges nd 

Banff railway station adjoins 

game preserve of Buffalo 

ind it is here that you detrain 

Banff Springs Hotel, which 

t like a Scottish baronial castle 


the falls of the Bow River 


self Ss in an amphitheatre of 
tains, Vhich have drawn so 
hundred thousand visitors that 
es are now provided for every 
sport yr relaxation golf, 


ng, riding, tennis, fishing, 
ing, not to mention 


ng rhe very air is electric and 
is to be doing something the 

me 
Lake Louise is forty miles west of 
Banff, and a thousand feet higher 
ibove sea-level With a glacier at 


ts front door, reflected in one of the 





liest of Alpine lakes, and with its 

ck gardens, Lake Louise seems al- 
nost to have been dropped into fa 
ind Everything Ss l tha 

ypular mountal esort should ive 

swimming Ol, ponies for ling 

inoes f f g, tennis courts, Swiss 

guides f the Alpine mber, trails 

t 1 a dance orchestra 

ind Lake Louise are out- 

ng yint for trail riding and 


The Kicking Horse 


ipproach from the Pacific 


s by way of the Fraser Canyon 

t ieep gorges of Eagle Pass, 
gers Pass and the Kicking Horse 
iss nearly four hundred miles of 
iperb mountain scenery AS an en- 


yr feat, this section of the Can 





ON THE WAY TO THE COLUMBIA ICEFIELDS, between Lake Louise and 
Jasper This thrilling highway through 
scenery is not yet completed, but travelers are making the trip this year, 
utilizing horses for the central portion still under construction. 

high spot in mountain vacationing 


BY E. HAROLD BANKS 


wonders of the world. 
ing through the northern wall of the 
Kicking Horse Pass provide access to 
fascinating 
Emerald Lake and the Yoho Valley, a 
paradise of waterfalls. 


Ravines break- 


spacious rooms and 38 period suites, 


everlasting skyscrapers. 
swimming pool and lovely terrace are 


stretching 
before your eyes. In everything Banff 


“top of the world.” 


play and withal splashed with Alpine 
invigorating 


3anff Springs Hotel golf course 
is known the world over and one plays 
championship 
mile high, surrounded by snow-capped 


August 21 to August 26 and is one of 
Canada’s major sporting events. 


a brilliant tournament week and play- 


Willingdon 


continent's magnificent 


~—Pbhoto courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway, 


and the Brewster Cups, and this yeai 


two new trophies—-the Banff Springs 


Trophy and the Lake Louise Trophy 


will be given for scratch play. 

This year the Canadian Pacific 
tailway is giving away $1000.00 in 
cash prizes for color photographs 
taken in Banff, Yoho and Kootenay 
National Parks provided the com- 
petitor is registered at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, or any of the Canadian 
Pacific Lodges in the Canadian 
Rockies. 





AT EMERALD LAKE the visitor to the Canadian Rockies gets a bit off the 
beaten trail and enjoys to the full the majesty of the world’s most thrilling 
mountain scenery. 


—Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Lovely Louise 


Now we come to that gem of this 


mountain territory Lake Louise 
made famous in picture, song and 
verse. The great white wings of 


Chateau Lake Louise flank the shores 
of this lake among the clouds. Bril- 
liant poppies and mountain flowers 
bloom in its terraced gardens, and 
massive peaks and the gleaming 
Victoria Glacier are mirrored in its 
blue smooth depths. Here is life at 
its most colorful blazing sunsets, 
purple peaks and cool green forests 
and right before your eyes is a pan- 
orama of snowy heights—-Mount Vic- 
toria, Mount Lefroy and Mount 
Aberdeen. 

From Lake Louise the visitor must 
certainly visit by automobile and sad- 
dle horse the Columbia Icefield over 
the New Columbia Icefield Highway 
which will soon join Lake Louise and 
Jasper and which embraces, that vast 
section between these two points, pre- 
Viously accessible only by pack-train 
and at considerable cost 

It includes a region, which has for 
many years fascinated the skilled 
mountaineer in search of new thrills, 
and in which still remain many un- 
named and unclimbed peaks Here 
twisting active glaciers descend the 
valleys to points close fo the main 
highway and are of special interest, 
not only to the photographer and 
geologist, but to all who are privileged 
to visit this new wonderland The 
myriads of wild flowers which bloom 
in profusion in these alpine valleys 
and upon the mountain sides are a 
joy to all nature lovers, who pene 
trate this new tourist paradise. Wild 
life is abundant, and big game, such as 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goat, 
moose, elk, deer and bear are fre- 
quently seen. 

A bi-weekly service between Lake 
Louise and Jasper started this year on 
July 11 over this highway; the journey 
being broken at Brewster’s Camp 
which is halfway The return mile- 
age is 298. Leaving Lake Louise every 
Monday and Thursday, you stay the 






night at Brewster’s Camp and reach 
Jasper the following day at 5.00 p.m 
Motor cars are used from Lake Louis: 
and Jasper while saddle horses, in 
charge of competent guides, are used 
for the incompleted 28 miles of the 
new road in which is situated Brew- 
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HOTEL BRITANNIA | 


LAKE OF BAYS, MUSKOKA 


a RITANNIA is an ideal hotel for 
holidays in the Autumn, the North- 
land’s most glorious season and hay 


sufferers will find relief in the 
invigorating climate. 500 acres 


of virgin forest with many interesting 


, private nine hole golf course, 
gz, Fishing, Tennis, Badminton, 


and Sailing in our new 1939 sloops. 


» steam heated buildings with 


electricity and telephone. A discount 
of 20% is allowed on our rates during 


mber and October, up to and in- 
ig Canadian Thanksgiving. Hotel 
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Combining the thrilling Furness voyage 
... smart British service, tiled ‘pool, 
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ideal vacation! 
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ster’s Camp and from which camp 
many interesting side trips can be 
made, which offer excellent fishing 
possibilities, and opportunities for 
mountain climbing, as well as Big 
Game hunting in the Fall 

Here is a drive unsurpassed in 
America. Every mile is spectacularly 
scenic, dotted with mighty peaks and 
amazing glaciers. At 11,000 feet eleva- 
tion you will see fields of ice that 
have »veen packed in these valleys fo: 
ages Also Mount Hector, Crowfoot 
and Bow glaciers, Howse Peak, Bow 
and Waterfowl Lakes, Mount Murchi- 
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Mrs. E. M. Jackson, a charming ho 
ess and is indeed a home from hon 
Tucked away in secluded lake stu 
ded regions are those four havens 
nformal life Lake O'Hara, La 
Wapta, Moraine Lake and Yoho Vall 
lodges. Here in cozy cabins you li\« 
a rustic life amid civilized comforts 
with central lodges for delignttu 
meals and happy gatherings and t! 
fishing in the lakes and_=e streams 
stocked with mountain fish is an 
traction which has drawn fishermen & 
from many parts of the continent 


The Men Behind 


No story of the Canadian Rock 
would be complete without referen 
to the three men who have worked 
unceasingly at all times to make t! 
mountain paradise known to the tou 


son, Peyto Glacier, ete. There is ist and world traveler as an all-th 


variety at every turn and you will 
marvel at the smooth, modern road 


year-round resort. They are the o 
and only Jim Brewster, who on the 


being completed in this great un- recent visit to Banff, Alta., took Th: 


heaval of high peaks and deep valleys, 


Majesties The King and Queen for « 


mighty glaciers and majestic forests drive in an old fashioned buggy; J 


that are the haunt of deer, moose and 
hear 
In Yoho National Park is situated 


Murray Gibbon, Montreal genera 
publicity agent, Canadian Pacific Rai! 
way, noted historian, publicist and 


a perfect hideaway that will intrigue author and founder of both the Tra!! 
you with its Alpine charm It is Riders and Trail Hikers of the Can 
Emeraid Lake Chalet with its rustic adian Rockies, and Dan McCowan, 0! 
deep comfortable lodges nestled Banff, famed naturalist and lectu: 

around it each with private bath. The and this year’s president of ine Tra 


chalet is delightfully managed by 


Riders of the Canadian Rockies. 
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August 12, 1939 


BY JAMES HARLEY 


RECENTLY the London’ evening 


papers announced _laconically 
that “Imperial Airways had moved 
into their new headquarters in 


Buckingham Palace Road.” 

With a number of other news- 
papermen I went down to look at the 
place. Our cabby took us through 
the grounds of Buckingham Palace, 
past Victoria Station and down Buck- 
ingham Palace Road. We _ stopped 
outside one of the most imposing 
structures that has been built in Lon- 
don in the past ten years. 

It is of white stone, has a frontage 
of 500 ft., and a central 


tower, mo- 
dern, massive and London’s nearest 
approach to a_sky-scraper. They 


say that it is the largest terminus 
and headquarters owned by a pri- 
vate air transvor>t company =  any- 
where in the world. It is certainly 
the most interesting. 

The administrative offices are on 


the upper floors of the main building 
and in the tower itself. The offices 
of the Chairman and other executives 
are on the fourth floor; the Confer- 
ence room, Director’s Boardroom and 
Director’s Lunch-room are in the 
tower immediately above. 


On the ground floor, in addition 
to the main Booking Hall are taxi 
rank, coach station and a _ private 


railway platform enabling three types 
of vehicles buses and trains 
to enter and leave the premises at 
the same time without getting in 
each other’s way. 

The taxis bring passengers to 
the building; the coaches convey them 
to Croydon for the European ser- 
and special trains from the 
private platform take them to South- 
ampton for the Empire 


cars, 


the 


vices, 


services to 


Egypt, Africa, India, Australia and 
the Far East. Atlantic and Tasman 
Sea services planned to commenc 


operations sometime 
be extensions to services so 
that in the near future a passenger 
will be able to embark upon a jour- 
ney from the new terminus that will 
take him completely around the 
world by British air services and bring 
him to his point of departure in an 
incredibly short space of time. 


this year will 
these 


In Twenty Years 


Among the newspapermen in our 
party was a not-even-elderly gentle- 
man who had been mixed up in aero- 


nautical journalism for the past 20 
years. As he entered the stately 
Booking Hall he took off his hat, 


and I thought for a moment that he 
was actually going to kneel down. 
“It’s incredible,” he said. “Twenty 
years ago the only building owned by 
a commercial airline in England was 


a two by four wooden shack on an 
untidy field at Croydon. The Com- 
pany owned two aeroplanes. They ran 
one service a day to Paris when the 
weather was fine and none at all if 
it was raining 

“Each aircraft had accommodation 
for two passengers. They sat facing 


each other, huddled up in a tiny cabin 
with enough room to ex- 
pand their chests.” 

“In 20 years that shack has grown 
into”—-he looked with pious eyes at 
the massive pillars—‘‘into this.” 

Then he made this cryptic remark 
“IT wish that Heracles could see the 
house she has built.” 

Even my rudimentary knowledge of 


scarcely 


the classics was shocked by this 
appalling confusion of the sexes. 
“Heracles,” I said, ‘“‘was not a lady 


and his twelve labors did not include 
building houses in Buckingham 
Palace Road.” 

Then he explained. 

“TIT am speaking of Heracles, the 
aircraft,” he said, “not Hercules the 
slayer of lions and cleanser of Augean 
stables.” 


Grand Old Lady 


Heracles it seems is a famous Im- 
perial Airways airliner, known to 
Fleet Street as ‘the Grand Old Lady 


of the Air.’ Having served on the 
Company’s European routes with 
amazing consistency for the past 


seven years, she has just retired. 

It is my friend’s belief that she has 
done more to make the British public 
air-minded than any other aircraft 
in the Imperial fleet. Literally thou- 


SHE DOESN'T KNOW she is being weighed 
of the booking hall in Imperial Airways’ new 
The hall is panelled throughout 


London. 





SATURDA 
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IMPERIAL AIRWAYS’ new terminus in London has been designed to give 


every comfort and convenience to passengers using the Empire airways. 


Here 


is a corner of the ladies’ room, panelled in sycamore and cherry mahogany; 
each cubicle is fitted with dressing table, full length mirror and wash basin, 
the whole enclosed with shaded satin curtains to give complete privacy. 


sands of travelers have made their 
first flight in her spacious cabins, and 
She is now probably the best known 
airliner in the world. She has 
travelled a million a quarter 
miles and carried over a quarter of a 
million 


and 


passengers. 

Day in and day out for seven years 
she has crossed the Channel from one 
capital to the other without injuring 
a single one of her 
crew, spreading’ the 


passengers or 
gospel _ that 


travel by air is 
and safe. 
In all the progress that has taken 


fast and comfortable, 


place in British civil aviation in the 
past seven years there is no figure 
that stands out more conspicuously 
than that of this ‘Grand Old Lady,’ 
and it is this thought, no doubt, 
which prompted my friend to refer 


to the magnificent building in Buck- 
ingham Palace Road as ‘the house 
that Heracles has built.’ 





THE CAMERA 





Double Readings With the Meter 


BY 


AM writing this from the ancient 

city of Halifax, where I have found 
more excuses to use my camera than 
I have in any other part of this coun- 
try. We fortunate enough to 
arrive here whilst Sir Wyly Grier was 
busily engaged in the important work 
of the restoration of the pictures in 
the interior of the old Province House, 
built in the 1811 to 1819. 

I ‘fook quite a number of pictures 
of Sir Wyly at work and of the work 
finished, and I found that 
Subjects presented certain ex- 
posure problems which my meter did 
not seem to answer. One picture was 
of the Room,” and I wanted 
two thrones recently used 
by King George and Queen Elizabeth, 
ind at the same time bring the 
ietails of the two pictures behind the 
My light 


the windows to the left 


were 


years 


he has 


these 


“Royal 


the 


to show 
unt 
out 


espective thrones. was 


ing 


from and two 


indows which faced the camera. It 
was impossible to take a reading from 
the camera’s position so I went for- 
vard to the point where my meter 
-as not affected by the two facing 
vindows and took my reading from 
this point. Then I went to the side 
vindows and took a reading of the 
wall immediately opposite and to the 
ght of the thrones. I added the 


two readings together and divided by 
one-half and gave this exposure which 
was 1‘: minutes at f32. The resulting 
negative will make an exceptionally 
fine print and other exposures which 
I had to make, using the same pro- 
cedure, have yielded negatives that 
are quite satisfactory. 

I have dwelt at length on this sub- 


ject because I find that many 
amateurs are bewildered by a facing 
light and I think that if this method 


is adopted a_ printable 
certainty. 


negative is 


almost a 


Camera Manners 


While in Halifax we were privileged 
through the kind permission of D.O.C. 
commanding Military District No. 6 
to photograph the defences from the 
time of the residency of the Duke of 
Kent (Queen Victoria’s father) to the 
present day. Here again we met with 
problems: namely, how to take a 
picture without revealing certain mil- 


TIME OF DEPARTURE FOF 
PARIS 


Concealed scales are a feature 
terminus, recently opened in 
in Canadian figured birch. 


“JAY” 


itary strength such as the number of 
guns in any one location. If one is 
sincere in a request of this nature, 
little if any difficulty will be found, 
but the request given in turn by those 
in authority must be with all honesty 
adhered to. We told that we 
could photograph any one gun of the 
latest type, but one and one only could 
appear in our negative. From an evye- 
level, this was difficult, and so I took 
shooting at the 
gun only and eliminating the 
others. My sincerity was rewarded 
by the invitation to photograph still 
another gun in the same battery. 

I have amateurs in more or 
restricted areas using their 
cameras with very definite indiscrim- 
ination, and I do not think it is fair 
to do this, since it not only causes 
embarrassment to the authorities but 
brings about a ban, denying 
others the right to the same privilege. 
In dock-yards, naval, military and 
air areas, in certain industries, 
civilian airports, and in private estates 
the 


were 


a worm’s-eye-view, 
one 


seen 


less 


also 


force 


open to public on certain occa- 
sions, a very definite restraint on the 
part of the amateur should be ex- 
ercised. I will go still further and 
say that amateurs enjoying the so- 


called sport of slumming should think 
twice they embarrass local 
people with their candid cameras. So 
far on this tour I have photographed 
for SaTtuRDAY NIGHT and for my lecture 
of next season very nearly fifty dif- 
ferent subjects and perhaps some five 


before 


hundred negatives have been taken, 
but there is not one single negative 
that will cause the slightest embar- 
rassment to any man or woman, and 
I regret to say that there have been 
a number of occasions when I have 
felt like taking the law in my own 


hands and knocking the camera out 


of the hands of some thoughtless 
amateur—-no, not amateur, record- 
taker peculiar to a certain type ol 
tourist. 


Training for Journalism 


The following letter which I quote 
verbatim, was waiting for me when 
I arrived here in Halifax: 

“Dear Jay: I heard your lecture in 


Vancouver in the Fall of 1937, and I 
neard you again in Baddeck a few 
days ago. On each occasion I was 


impressed by your reference to camera 
journalism, and the part it is playing 
in news dissemination, and also in 
telling to readers of certain magazines 


the stories of the different peoples in 
the world. I have a son just leaving 
High School. He does not want to 
go to university and is a keen photog- 
rapher. In fact, last Christmas, I gave 
him a copy of your book, ‘Camera 


Conversation’ Coupled with 
apparent enthusiasm for picture-tak- 
ing is a certain ability to on 
paper those things which interest him 
Do you think there is a future for my 
a camera journalist, and if so, 
is there a school that he can attend 
to obtain the necessary professional 
technique? I would 
answer to this letter 
I will meet you in 
early Fall on my 
couver.” 


his 


express 
son as 


appreciate youl 
or, if 
Toronto in 
way 


like, 
the 
Van- 


you 


back to 


and 
read 


This letter 
while I know 


interests me greatly, 
the answer will be 


by the sender, I also hope it will be 
read by the many many people who 
have asked a similar question after 
some of my lectures. There is, very 


definitely, a future in camera journal- 


ism. The introduction and the amaz- 
ng popularity in recent years of 


¥ NIGHT 





A Famous 


Sporting Print by H. Alken 
















THE LEAP 


_ days in the open... blazing logs 


on hooded hearths... open-handed hos- 
pitality and cheer. Typically English 
autumn “hunts ’—and, like other good old | 
English customs, they pleasantly reflect the 
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these 


mode of life of those who hold them dear. 


They like what they like ... and they like 
Wills’s Gold Flakes! 
women say “theyre the man’s cigarette that 
women like!’ Both like the distinctive flavour 
and personality of “top-grade”’ Virginia leaf, 
well and firmly rolled in pure white Velin 
paper... and they acclaim Gold Flake’s un- 
varying quality. So, wherever they go, from 
Bristol to Bombay or Brockville or Bechuana- 
land, they demand and they get, Gold Flake! 


Men want them...and 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


A shilling in London —a quarter here 





some of the better type picture 
magazines proves that there is a very 
definite trend towards this type of 
journalism. 


One significant factor is the num- 
ber of journalists-proper who place 


as much importance in the power of 
the lens of their newly - acquired 
cameras as they do in their pens. 
These men have not gone to any 
photographic school to learn the way 
to use their cameras. The imagina- 
tion that enables them to a story 
in what to another might be 
just a commonplace occurrence also 
enables them to see the real picture 
The qualitications of a 
camera journalist are just these 
things: a knowledge of human inter- 


see 


person 


possibilities. 


two 


ests, and a knowledge of how to ex- 
press it by the lens and pen 
Caption-Writers 

The pen is perhaps not so impor- 


tant, as the majority of 
and magazine offices are now meeting 
the situation by employing experi- 
enced caption-writers, although these 


newspaper 


men cannot do justice to a set of 
negatives unless some intelligent in- 
formation is sent in by the camera 
journalist. I would suggest to the 
writer of the above letter that he en- 
courage his son to seek something 


Within easy distance of his own home 


that has sufficient interest to engage 
and hold the attention of people in 
all parts of the country. A_ public 
park, a new government building, is 


of interest only to its own location, 
but a person who is doing something 
that is “different” or a local 
instituted to meet an abnormal situa- 
tion common to all other parts of the 
country offers an answer to the prayer 
of any camera journalist, and before 
any young man attempts to spend 
money to acquire a specialized train- 
ing in photography, he should be cer- 
tain that he has this, which is so often 
expressed as a nose for news. Today 
there are many characters and figures 


project 


of international fame in the world of 
amera journalism Some of them 
are graduates of photographic institu- 
tions, and many of them are just men 
and women who found that they had 
the ability to express their thoughts 


on paper and the vision to know that 
these thoughts would carry far greater 
interest if dramatized by the lens of 
the camera. Yes, there is a future In 
camera journalism, just as there is a 
future in bricklaying, and the master 
tools will find his 
demand 


of his services are 


ever in 
* oe 


ANSWER 


THE moonlight sweeps across My) 
bed 

And all the vows that I have made 

And all the prayers that I have said 

Are silk beneath that shining blade. 

But who would have the living dead 

And who would have a heart afraid? 


GILEAN DOUGLAS 





ART AND ARTISTS 





New Lines in 


Art Education 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


(‘AN you teach “Art?” The differ- 





ence in approach between the stolid 
schoolmen of the academic era and 
the apostles of self-expression is ver) 
great. Each of them can claim son 
success, but the question st mains 
S It possibi to t to | yple good 
taste and an nderstanding of the 
basic principles of fine art? You 
might go further. Is it possible to 


teach them so that they in turn will 


be able to teach others? Is it pos- 
sible to corral and disseminate such 
very abstract qualities as good taste, 
appreciation of form and so on? This 
question is of more than acader 


interest to us here only be 
of the tremendous awakening 


not 


cation to art in the last twenty 

but more especially because 

new courses of study in art which 

been launched by the Department 
of Education of the Province of On- 
tario. 

To art lovers, government interest 
in art is usually suspect. An institution 
like WPA may be productive of some 
fine art, but is bound to produce much 
mediocre work. Picasso to the Soviets 
was first a leader of revolt, then a 
bourgeois monstrosity. But when the 
government, through the Department 
of Education, entrusts courses in art 


craftsmanship and their appreciation 


to sensitive professionals, the results 
are usually happy. A year ago the first 
Summer Course in art was held 
the Central Technical School in T 
ronto. It was a great success, and 
is being held again this vear unde 
the direction of Professor E. J. ( 
Alford, assisted by Mr. Peter Hawort 
The cours s divided int tw st 
tions ‘lementar) and intermediat 
and is directed mainly to the 
ers from the ub! high an 
tinuation schools’ throug t I 
Prov ¢ 

Ov 350 students from a arts 
of Ontario are taking the course, which 


has been extensively revised to mee 
conditions of modern life 


ean 
the wt 


the changing 
The te: 


} 
ellipse, OF 


draw a _ nice 
rds of th 
syllabus, pays attention less to “crea- 

than to “reproductive 
accuracy,” here The 
spirit and the atmosphere of the school 


icher who 


who n 


tive ability 


has no place 


at Central Tech. are those of free- 
dom and self-expression, but with a 
solid attention to crafts and media 
as a counterpoise to mere exuberance 


In the elementary section, emphasis 


is almost entirely placed on a pe! 
sonal creative approach, with free 
expression in a variety of media and 
crafts; but the more advanced groups 
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TRAVELERS 
Sir Ernest and Lady MacMillan 
have left Toronto for Philadelphia 
where Sir Ernest will conduct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in three of 
the Robin Hood Dell concerts. Later 
they will spend a week at the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival, Stock- 
bridge, Mass 
Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, V.C., 
D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., Mrs. Bishop and 
their son, Mr. Arthur Bishop, left 
Montreal recently by plane for the 


Pacific Coast 
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: CHESTERFIELD AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
| SUITES 
re "HEIR Excellencies the Governor- BY BERNICE COFFEY 
: aned — ! 
Cle Restored cS General and the Lady Tweedsmuir, 
Our unique process takes accompanied by Miss Anna Buchan, Coast, was the guest of honor at a 
t away soil, grime and drab- Mr. Walter Buchan and the Hon. Juncheon party at the Palliser Hote! 
ness — revives pattern and Alastair Buchan, and attended by in Calgary a few days ago, the hostess 
color — saves re-upholstering Lieut. Robin Scott, R. N., have left being Mrs. FE. G. Fullerton 
} costs. Quebec for Churchill, Man. Their Ex- 
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QUEEN MARY 
The World's Fastest Ship 
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that long defe 
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om Effective 
Aug. 7'* to Oct. 15th, 1939 


g Round Trip Fares to Britain 


tt *136" 
ear y77" 


(4 weeks allowed in Europe) 
(Rates slightly higher tf returning 
before Sept. 24th) 


n Europe are delightful make 
rred visit while these low fares are 
y, travel one way by our newly 


renovated Canadian Service steamers and the other way 
via New York, with a range of up-to-date ships headed 


The ATLANTIC’S 
LARGEST FLEET 
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from NEW YORK 
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Liverpool, Plymouth, Havre, London. 
e 
New York and Cherbourg, South- 
t i 1! tl . H London, Gal- 
way, C h, Liverpool 
Book W 1 take a ntage of the 
low fares and Cunard White Star’s 
“Choice of Routes” 


See your own travel agent or 
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By the Sea 


Mr. Allan MacKay and Mr. Don- 
ald Q. Coster, of Montreal, spent the 
week-end at The Algonquin Hotel, St.- 
Andrews-by-the-Sea. Mrs. Robert Lor- 
ing entertained at dinner in their 
honor on Saturday, at the Algonquin 
Hotel, the party later attending th 
dance at the Casino. 

Prior to the dance at the Casino, 
a dinner party of ten “not-outs” was 
given by Miss Olive Hosmer at the 
Algonquin Hotel, for her guest, Miss 
Rosemary Mannering, of Brockville. 


Christening 


An interesting ceremony took place 
quietly at All Saints’ church, Winni- 
when Rev. D. L. Green officiated 
at the christening of the infant son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Riley, of Tor- 
onto. The little boy received the name 
of Jeremy Montagu. He is the grand- 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George Montagu 
Black, of Winnipeg 


peg, 


At Regatta 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 


and Mrs. Matthews, accompanied by 
Major and Mrs. Bruce Matthews, were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Hamlin 
it their residence on Governor's Is- 


land following the international speed 
Muskoka 
regatta on Saturday, Aug. 5. 


races of the 


tion 


Lakes Associa- 


In Ottawa 


Sir Gerald and Lady Campbell en- 
tertained at a farewell dinner in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Holmes who 
are returning to England 


Air Marshal Entertained 


Masses of summer blossoms in vivid 
colorings decorated the officers’ mess 
at Jericho, Vancouver, when 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
entertained in the late afternoon in 
honor of Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, 
V.C., and Mrs. Guests were 
received by Group-Captain and Mrs. 
G. O. Johnston and Squadron-Leade1 


officers 


Bishop 





ACROSS THE POND 


Countess Doesn't Like “Them” 


BY MARY GOLDIE 





meeting of the Canadian 
Club for the 
well attended, not 


cause there is usually 


HE last 
r. 


omen’s season 1s 


always only be- 


some guest of 


note present, but because this is the 
favored time for Canadians to visit 
England I am glad to see that they 
are still coming to the Old Country, 
despite alarms and _ international 
situations, and it is a fact that there 
are a good many from Canada in 


present time. A special 


London at the 


treat was their good fortune at this 
meeting, since the guest of honor was 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone. 
Iler Royal Highness, having been in- 


duced by Lady Bessborough, spoke 


t in a most natural, sweet and 
simple manner and quite won every 
heart She is a most beloved mem- 


er of the Royal Family, with a dis- 
tinctive charm 

Small, slight, grey-haired and with 
the Countess of Athlone 
essence of charming Eng- 
first of 
that she and her 
actually prepar- 


1 1OVeLY face, 
is the very 
lish womanhood 
the interesting fact 


husband had been 


She spoke 


ing to go to Canada where the Earl 
ff Athlone (who is Queen Mary’s 
brother) was to become Governor- 
General, when the shadows of 1914 


changed their plans and he went, in- 


stead, to serve his country at the 
War She spoke of the visit of the 
King and Queen to Canada and said 
that at the same time she and her 
husband had had a similar, though 
less important, type of experience in 
Iran where they had gone to attend 
the wedding of the King’s son. There, 
in that far corner of the world, they 
were warmly received and welcomed 


and able to get a new perspective ol 


European troubles. She spoke of the 


harm being done in the world today 
by rumours, and derided the inevit- 
ible They,” those mysterious, un 
known personalities who wield such 
nfluence on every life She spoke 
vith pleasure of the work which she 


lid in the War among Canadian 
soldiers. She said that, although she 
had never been to Canada herself, 
Canada had a warm place in her 
iffections An added pleasure was 
the short address made DY Mr 


Leonard Brockington of 
head of the 


Corporation 


Winnipeg 
ind Ottawa Canadian 
Broadcasting 
England at the 


here 


who 1s in 
time 
notable 


present 
were many 


at the head table, people either Can- 


people 


having some connection 
with Canada. Sir Frederick Williams 


adians or 


Taylor was there, recently arrived 
from Nassau and Montreal. Others 
were Mr. and Mrs. Massey, Lady 
Dashwood, Mr. R. B. Bennett, Lady 


Lever, Lady Donegal, Mr 


ton and the Marquess and 


Brocking- 
Marchion 





MISS 
NORTHEY, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Alexander Northey of Toronto, 


MARJORIE PATRICIA 


whose engagement to Mr. Einar V. 
Rechnitver, son of the late’ Mrs. 
Charles S. Hyman and the late Mr, 
Einar Rechnitzer, of London, Ont., has 
been announced. The marriage will 
take place at St. George’s United 
Church, September 16. 


Photograph by Ashley & Crippen. 


and Mrs, A. H. 


table, 


Hull, and the tea 
centred with pastel-toned sweet 
and snapdragon, was _ presided 
over by Mrs. G. R. Mercer. 

Mrs. Bishop was guest of honor in 
Victoria recently when Mrs. G. R. 
Turner entertained at luncheon. 


peas 


Vancouver Guests 


Sir Charles and Lady Tupper, of 
Winnipeg, entertained informally at 
a late afternoon party in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan Crawley, of Vancouver. 


TRAVELERS 


Commander and Mrs. John W. Roper 
of Annapolis, and their little daughter 
Margaret, are expected in Ottawa 
shortly to visit the Commander's par- 
ents, the United States Minister to 
Canada and Mrs. Daniel Roper. 

Mrs. J. D. Fraser who, with her 
daughter Miss Joan Fraser, has been in 
England for the past six weeks, has 
returned to Ottawa. Miss Joan Fraser, 
Who has been in England for the past 
year, accompanied Lady Clark to Italy 
and will remain there for a few weeks. 


ess of Willingdon. 
arrived rather late and tried quietly 
to settle themselves at one of the 
small tables near the door. But they 
were discovered and took their places 
at the head table, causing some little 
disturbance in the 


The two latter 


seating arrange- 


ments. But the time of confusion 
was spent by the Marquess of Will- 
ingdon in greeting his many friends * 
at the table! It was an interesting 


meeting and one which I am sure all 
Visiting and resident 
joyed 


Canadians en- 


On Beating Women 


The large and beautiful reception 
room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Massey was filled with Canadians, 


too, at a reception which they 
this past week. 
but, 


familiar 


gave 
I saw many familiar 
alas, far too many _ un- 
Some of the members 
of the Canadian team to 
there and I 
to one of 


faces 
ones. 
Sisley were 
was talking for awhile 
them from Calgary. He 
was the recipient of many jibes about 
being beaten by a woman (Miss 
Marjorie Foster of England came 
next to the winner of the competi- 
tion) but his reply was that although 
he had once or 
this way, he 
many 


twice been beaten in 
himself had 
that he 
honors were about 
he didn’t mean 
taken ' 


beaten so 
thought the 
even, I 
this 


women 
dare say 
remark to be 
literally 


Was 
been in 
two on busi- 


Mr. Gordon Perry of Toronto 
at the reception He has 
London for a week or 
and intends sailing for home 
coming week He 
the many Canadians 
put on their very best clothes to at- 
tend the Royal Garden Party, only 
to tind that it had been cancelled at 
the last moment owing to. bad 
weather Never has it rained so 
England Some of the 
reached the 


ness 


this was among 


who, yesterday, 


heavily in 
had already 
before it was decided to can- 
cel the Party, and they given 
tea in one of the salons Sut the 
beautiful gardens, and the 
erected for the purpose, were 
drenched and 
with rain newspaper 
of the few 


grounds, are 


guests 
Palace 


were 
marquees 


and dripping sodden 
The pictures 
people who did reach the 
and sad. It 
disappointment for 
hundreds of here 


desolate Was 


a hitter many 
from the 


Colonies 


people 


and the 


Dominions 


Many members of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
it Mr. and Mrs reception 
They are here to attend the meetings 


Canadian 
were present 
Massey's 


of the British Empire Chambers of 
Commerce and are having a_ busy 
time 


in a coat that’s suave and sophisticated lor 


town. It's skilfully cut with lashion-important 


back flare and wide straight shoulders. From 


Simpson's superlative collection of furs that 


cost less during August. 
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J {nnou ncements 


ENGAGEMENTS 
His Honor Judge Tudhope of Brock 


ville announces the engagement of his 
Jean Melville, to Paul Morti- 
mer Fenton, son of Mrs. Wakefield 
Fenton of St. John, New Brunswick. The 
wedding to take place in November in 


laughter, 


Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Mr and Mrs James Alexander 
Northey announce — the engagement ot 


their daughter, Marjorie Patricia, to Mt 
Finar V. Rechnitzer, son of the late Mrs 
Charles S. Hyman and the late Mr. Einar 
Rechnitzer, of London, Ont., the mats 
riage to take place at St. George's United 
Church, Sept. 16th 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





“T'll Take It Plain And Straight” 


THIS is the time of year when food 

must be simple and usually cold. 
Hide the pastry tube, put the bottles of 
artificial coloring in cold storage until 
it again seems funny, and not silly, 
to drink a colored cocktail. Concen- 
trate on fresh plain food. If you are 
living in town buy little and often, 
and if in the country don’t grudge that 
mild attack of sunstroke you got pick- 
ing the peas and beans yourself for 
dinner. Fresh food is still fresh food 
in spite of that miracle the refriger- 
ator, and owing to the type of winter 
Canada enjoys—or does she?—here 
are the months when you can get it 
without benefit of the Californian 
refrigerator car. 

Ever so often we all revolt against 
fancy things. That is what takes us 
out camping and eating, with enjoy- 
ment, partially smoked dishes. Mr. 
Ogden Nash, that pithy poet, puts the 
case plainly against fancy canapés 


“Do not hand me that plate filled with 
olives unripe and overripe, 

Anchovies whether curled or uncurled 
I have concluded not to abide, 

Kindly mail all those salted peanuts 
and almonds to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, 

As well as all the little heart shaped 
sandwiches filled with squashy 
stuff that when you pick them up 
they squirt out at the side, 

Maybe somewhere there is somebody 
who would like the stuffed eggs 
and the diminutive frankfurters, 

Or who could look the stuffed celery 
in the eye and voluntarily chew it, 

Maybe there is a Chinaman in China 
who would care for that slab of 
fumigated salmon 

And that thing whatever it is all rolled 
up with a_ toothpick — sticking 
through it. 


Gadgets with cocktails to you my dear 
Mrs. Marshmallow, 

Gadgets with cocktails to you 
Rodney St. Rodney, 

Gadgets with cocktails to you and all 
other hostesses 

And I'll take some bread and butter 
and a slice of rare roast beef.” 


Mrs. 


“For Three Hours” 


All of which brings us round to the 
fact that this is the season of long 
cold drinks, and it is better to depend 
on the cleverness of the biscuit manu- 
facturers than to go fussing around 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


with your own inventions. Summer 
appetites shouldn’t be blunted with 
fancy canapés. If they are good out- 
door appetites the caviare bill is too 
high, and if they are little city darl- 
ings save them for the meal itself. 
Just stock up your shelves with four 
or five varieties of the biscuit makers’ 
solution of the bite with the drink, and 
here are a few recipes mostly for cold 
dishes to follow. 

Of course we can’t dispense com- 
pletely with tins in the search for 
fresh food for that would cut out that 
hot weather stand-by, tomato juice. 
Tinned comsommé jells elegantly in 
the refrigerator, and those _ old 
fashioned days of adding gelatine and 
a little prayer are gone. Of course 
there still are those good cooks who 
make their own and think nothing of 
the smell, and of those frightening 
words, “Simmer for three hours.” 

Have you a friend who may send you 
some fresh trout? Of course there 
are all sorts of streams and lakes and 
fishmongers where trout abound but 
the finest come from those ice cold 
mountain lakes in the Laurentians. 
It is almost impossible to do them 
wrong but for a change dip them in 
milk, season them well with salt and 
pepper, roll them in flour and fry 
them in olive oil until they are brown 
on both sides. Then split them, re- 
move the backbone and pop in in its 
place a crisp hot piece of bacon. 


Cold Boiled Chicken 


Before I took an intimate interest in 
cooking, except for the eating end ot 
it, we had a cook who turned out the 
most beautiful cold boiled chicken. 
Sie was a Yorkshire woman, so when 
I found a recipe for cold boiled chicken 
in one of my very favorite cook vooks, 
whose author said she had had this 
aish in Yorkshire, I sprang to the 
chicken shop, and it tastes like the very 
same animal. Highly recommended for 
dinner on a hot night and grand for 
lunch or supper, or in fact any time 
including that refrigerator snack time. 

Take a roasting chicken and tie it 
up as 1: you were going to roast it and 
..en put it in a deep pan just covered 
with warm water. Add some little 
new onions, small carrots, parsley, 
celery, the inevitable bay leaf and boil 
until it is tender. Leave it to cool in 
its own water and then drain it well 
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We Cool Off Around The Shops 


BY BERNICE COFFEY 


YE DEFY the most doting parent 
to find a more charming setting 
for her infant darling than the ‘Moses 
Basket” we saw recently in the Seven 
Seas Shop (Eaton’s). On our last 
census they had just two of these bas- 
kets. They are made of closely woven 
rushes left natural on the inside and 
dyed outside in either a delectable 
shade of Della Robbia pink or tur- 
quoise, with a floral design in colored 
raffia. Not only are they as light as 
thistledown but handles at the sides 
make it easy for Nana to move the 
family treasure about. The pink one 
with the hood gets our vote ($13.75) 
but the blue one, sans hood, is a honey 
too ($9.75). 

These clever women! For instance, 
Dorothy Thorpe—-the California wo- 
man who has become one of the 
“big names” among connoisseurs of 
contemporary glass design. Her work 
is highly regarded in New York and 
now her fame has spread to Canada 
along with the arrival here of some 
of her pieces. The Californian in- 
fluence is seen at work in her choice 
of motif of which her favorites are 
a single large eucalyptus or lotus 
sand-blasted into the underside of 


the glass through which it shows 
frostily. 
Lucite Arrives 

Apparently D. Thorpe is among 


the first to appreciate the decorative 
possibilities of Lucite (the new glass- 
like plastic, you know, which trans- 
mits light around its curves). You 
will find it on a glass tray decorated 
with the favorite lotus motif, and 
having a gallery made of a slender 
tube of Lucite twisted at either side 
to make a handle. A most distin- 
guished and unusual piece ($26.50). 

Of all the Dorothy Thorpe things 
we saw, though, for our money we'll 
take the large double-sided mirror 
which looks as though it might have 
been a “prop” used by the beautiful 
princess in Hans Christian Andersen's 
fairy tales. The mirror, about 9” 
by 7” is framed with a tube of Lucite, 
slightly bubbled, which also forms 
the most enchanting twisty swirled 
handle. Lacking the boudoir of a 
beautiful princess, we'll settle for a 
very smart powder-room as its ulti- 
mate setting or the dressing table 
of the season’s most beautiful debu- 
tant. An arrogantly beautiful 
of frivolity ($35.00) 

Also at the Seven Seas Shop, an 
interesting group of enamelled gad- 
gets of both decorative and practical 
use—such as a photograph case that 
holds two pictures and looks like a 


plece 


flat compact when closed . .. and 
several Kenday cigarette boxes, 
square or cylindrical, in Pompeiian 
pink enamel finish and containing 
humidifiers. These come with match- 
ing ash-trays to lend an air to the 
dressing table (from $6.75 to $8.75). 


The Garden Grows 


For a small gift to charm the host- 
ess of the week-end who has a gar- 
den, we know of nothing more fitting 
than those seed packets which can 
be found at Birks-Ellis-Ryrie. These 
come in six miniature books conceal- 
ing between their covers twenty-four 
packages of California annuals which 
we are assured “will grow § any- 
where.” The title of each volume is 
a clue to the seeds it contains 
($1.50). 

As a pretty gesture toward the per- 
son who has not a garden but loves 
flowers and likes to see them grow, 
there is another open-faced box hold- 
ing four tiny tin-foil flower pots. 
These contain the seeds of ten plants 
which, it is promised, will begin to 
sprout shortly after the bottoms of 
the containers have been pierced and 
put in water. When they have grown 
a bit they are put in larger pots. 
And there you are with a row of ten 
thriving California annuals thriving 
nicely, thank you (75 cents). 


About the Neck 


Notes on neckwear that will blos- 
som on Fall frocks: Pique leads and 
is self-trimmed or trimmed with re- 
pousse, with Point Venice, with em- 
broidered georgette and embroidered 
with cotton or linen piping. Busters, 
V-necks of course with cuffs to match, 
in all fabrics are classics but the 
fitted plastron beautifully cut to give 
a long line from neck to belt and a 
‘“pinched-in-waist” look, is new and 
comes in a great variety of treat- 
ments. 

There are beautiful revers” in 
starched or lacquered repousse. There 
are sweet little yokes, square and 
pointed, of Duchess lace, lots of real 
Alencon and some Princess and Duch- 
ess combined, real Valenciennes and 
Irish crochet edge many of the revers 
and collars. Cuffs are made to fit 
short or long sleeves 

Bengaline and faille are Fall favor 
ites for neckweat There is a little 
satin and there are taffeta ruffled col- 
lars and full three-quarter bishop 
sleeves with wrist frills that are to 
put on over a sleeve or with short 
sleeves to give a new juvenile look to 
a plain dress 


and skin all the parts you can. 
a sauce with five tablespoons of but- 
ter and the same amount of flour and 
salt and pepper, half a cup of chicken 
broth and two cups of thin cream, or 
thick milk. Stir until the sauce thick- 
ens and then leave in the double boiler. 
Soak one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
in a little cold 
then add it to the white sauce with a 
dash of lemon juice. 
lukewarm 
chicken with a spoon dripping it on 
so the whole bird is well covered, and 
then put it in the refrigerator to chill. 
Decorate 
tuce, or what you will before serving. 


gelatine 


1s 


The New Tomatoes 


Fresh garden tomatoes are nearly 


Make 


water and 


When the sauce 
pour it over. the 


with parsley, carrots, let- 


MRS. 


marriage, 
daughter 
Agnew, 


here so don’t forget this recipe when 


you 
Cut 


and 


are 

ever, 
cream and sugar, try them this way. 
Whip some cream until it is very stiff 
and 


hold of your first big ones. 
four large tomatoes in half and 
scoop out 
carefully 
their shape, and put them in a but- 
tered baking dish. Sprinkle with salt 
pepper and a 
juice and parsley. 
each half tomato, and sprinkle with 
grated cheese and breadcrumbs. 
on a little olive oil and bake until the 
whites are set and the yolks soft. 
Raspberries, those delectable berries, 
plentiful this 


the centres, 
without 


fry them very 
letting them lose 


very little onion 
Break an egg into 
pears, 


Pour know 


When, if 
plain with 


year. 
tire of them 
almonds. 

Finally, 
put it in a sieve to drain. 





WILLIAM 
STRONG of Toronto who, before her 


K.C., and 


with the fruit-cream, chill and serve. 
A glorified Charlotte Russe, see. 

All French chefs seem to think that 
a cooked or fresh pear is the finest of 
bases for a grand sweet, so here is 
what you 


do when those succulent 

pears come on the market. Peel the 
leaving on the stem; I don’t 

why, but do as yourre told. 


vy ulp Some cream and add to it sugar 
and anisette, dip the halves of pear 
in the cream and lay them on a dish. 
Surround with more whipped cream 
ir: which has been mixed crushed burnt 


ing that needs no cooking on a hot day. 
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GOULD ARM.- 


was Miss 
of Mr. 


Ruth 
Robert 
Mrs. 
Toronto. 
Photograph hy Violet Keene. 


Agnew, 
Gordon 
Agnew of 


a sweet for a warm even- 
e 


Put the raspberries through a sieve Add the powdered sugar to the egg 
and sweeten the puree with fruit Créme au Chocolat volks, beat well. Now add the choco- 
sugar. the last moment mix the inte. wenione nee by ited : hot 
fruit the cream. Surround the 3 eggs, beaten separately, aes aes os — anne eee : 
inner curve of a bowl with those in- % cup powdered sugar, water, then the stiffly beaten whites, 
nocuous little dry sponge biscuits cal- 2 squares chocolate, and beat again. Place in individual 
led “ladies’ fingers.” Fill the centre vanilla. custard cups or sherbet glasses and 
® 













"You Can't Hear a Sound". . 


“My, What a Lot of Food It Holds" . . . "| Do a Whole Week's Shopping at Once” 
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let stand in the refrigerator for sev- 
eral hours before serving. 

Admiral Byrd has just wangled a 
great deal of money out of Congress 
to go back to the frozen lands beyond 
the South Pole. Hi’ ya, Admiral, need 
a cabin boy? 



















WHEN the topic comes up—and it so often 

does—all that you will ever hear in a kitchen 
served by an Electrolux gas refrigerator are 
favourab!e coniments. It's the GAS refrigerator 
that you hear about but never hear. 


. "That's Because There Are No Moving Parts” 


Right! It's hard to imagine, but true. A tiny gas 
flame takes the place of all moving, wearing parts. 
It is a miracle refrigerator—see it for yourself, 
but you'll never hear it. 


Right again! It holds a lot of food, but more 
important, it keeps this food safely. Preserving all 
the essential fresh goodness of vegetables and 
meats, the GAS refrigerator safeguards your 
family's health. The generous storage space cuts 
down your shopping time on hot days. 


“It's So Economical to Own . . 


Right, once more! There's a new low cash price. 
Compare other refrigerators with the GAS refrig- 
erator, and dollar for dollar, you'll find the GAS 
refrigerator comes out ahead. Low operating cost 
throughout its long life will give you more sub- 
stantial savings. 


¢ 
732 DANFORTH AVE 


2532 YONGE STREET MO. 3517 


Note These Features 
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rhe 
cold storage tray 


adjustable 





gives extra stor 
















age space for ice 


cubes and bulky 






foods 











Easy-to-read indi 
cator—your assur- 
ance that 
food is being pro 





your 





tected by the cor- 
rect low tempera 
ture 














Lustrous, white 
sheen always 
there—simply rub 


with damp cloth 





GL. 4648 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS-REAL ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD REFRIGERATOR-ANY KIND 


We cordially invite you to visit any of our display 
rooms and see the many opportunities for MORE 


COMFORT IN THE HOME, 


Our North Toronto and Danforth Stores are open on 
Mondays and Thursdays to 9.00 p.m.; Saturdays to 
10.00 p.m.; closing on Wednesdays at 12.00 noon. 


Our Adelaide Street Store is open daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; Saturdays to 12 noon. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO HAVE A CAR CALL FOR 


(Danforth Avenue Store). 


YOU if you telephone us at Ad. 9221 (Adelaide Street 
Store), Mo. 3517 (Yonge Street Store), Gl. 4648 





















27 YEARS OF 
HELPING HOUSEWIVES 
































Sani-Flush was introduced 27 years ago with advertise 
ments like this. Millions of women say Sani-Flush is the 
easiest and best known way to clean toilets (Also cleans 
out auto radiators.) See directions on can. Sold by grocery 
drug, hardware, and syndicate stores. 15c and 30c sizes 

, Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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CHILDREN 
APPRECIA rs 








aul ‘wl MUSIC 


/ - WITH A / Pa \ 
NORTHERN 7 HAMMOND 







Your child will be tempted to music when 
she hears the beautiful tones of the Northern- 





Hammond Organ. 





And this interest will quickly lead into an ab- 
sorbing study of the great masters—a musical 
an asset she will cherish a lifetime. 





education 
With the Northern-Hammond Organ the rich 
tones of the mightiest cathedral organ are 
right at your fingertips—yet there are no pipes, 
reeds, vibrating parts or air-pressure system— 
never needs tuning. The size of a Spinet Desk, 
no special installation is necessary for home 
use. Write Dept. 55 for name of your dealer. 













Priced from % The Hammond Organ is call NORTHERN 
Ss HAMMOND n Canada and manutactur 
— —_— 
Northern Electr mpan 1 
it Montreal the Hammond Instrument Company, 33.904 
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THE FILM PARADE 


Mary Lowrey Ross is recognized as one of the ablest as well as 
one of the wittiest of film reviewers. Her comment on the current 
cinema is an outstanding feature of every SATURDAY NIGHT. 

The Publishers 


SATURDAY NIGHT, The Canadian Illustrated Weekly 
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Coming Back 





T APPEARED, 
train stopped at Laurel Junction, 
that there was no dining car. The 
children had remembered for a whole 
year the exciting luncheon at white 
tables in a moving train, with ice 
water and finger bowls. They broke 
into unbelieving 
“There was one 
a year ago today 
then.” 

“T know. 
day.” 
“What'll 
toast I 


long before the 


cries. 
last vear. It 
and there 


was 


Was one 


But there isn’t one to- 


> 


we do? I wish I had 
didn’t eat for 


that 
piece of break- 
fast.” 
“Won't 
wiches in a 
There 
Douglas 
it last and 
white sails of his new 
ian leaned her forehead against the 
pane to watch for rivers. She was 
afraid when the train crossed a bridge, 
the thrill of delicious fear shudder- 


there be a with sand- 
basket ?” 

was not 
went 


Robert 


man 


back to the comics 
stroked the hol- 
boat. Mar- 


low 





THE BACK PAGE 


Suitable contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’ 
will be paid for at regular rates. Short 
articles, verse, epigrams or cartoons of a 
humorous or ironical or indignant nature 
are what the editors are seeking. Prefer- 
ence is for topical comment. Address 
all contributions to ‘‘The Back Page’’, 
Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St. W., 





Toronto. 
ing to her fingér tips. Their father 
sat alone several seats behind them 


on the other side of the aisle. 


“Stay here,” their mother warned 
them. “He’s tired. There’s only this 
iay coach.” 

“This old slow. starving train,” 
Robert grumbied. “I don’t believe 
we're really going there. We'll just 


keep on riding all our lives.” 


PPHEY counted horses and cows and 


sheep. They counted lakes and 
looked for boats on them. Mother 
was hungry herself. 

Two old ladies across the aisle un- 
packed satiny ripe tomatoes and 
paper cups of mayonnaise Marian 
could not take her eyes off them; 
mother dared not look. All down the 


ar paper rustled; egg shells lightly 


splintered. At Laurel sunction the — 
train stopped and stood 

“If we'd just keep on going, we'd 
get there,” Marian wailed. 


Robert glanced round and let go his 


boat. 


“Father’s gone!’ he cried in hor- 
ror, catching at the sail as it slid 
down his iegs. 

“He’s just got out to walk on the 


platform,” mother assured them. 
Douglas stood up. “I can’t see him. 
He isn’t there.” 
he gets left!” 
Marian’s mouth went down. 
“He won't get left. Besides, there’s 
a train this afternoon.” 
“We can’t go on without father!” 
The engine, that moment, gave out 
i terrifying series of sighs and grunts 
“It’s starting. Oh, 
Where did he go?” 
“Look, it’s all right. Here he 


“Suppose 


where is he? 


comes.” 


BY MARY QUAYLE INNIS 





Father looked hurried and myster- 
ious 
“Where were you? We were so 


scared.” 

“Oh, look! Oh goody!” 

Hot dogs wrapped each in a paper 
napkin. Ice cream cones. 

“We'll have to eat them first or 
they'll melt!” Eaten first the 


tasted twice as good 


cones 


But now, even before they had 


licked the last traces of mustard 
from their fingers, big raindrops be- 
gan to stutter down the pane, each 
leaving behind it a line of tiny drops. 

The stone ribs of the earth had 
worn through its green skin. The 
train was coming now into the coun- 
try of grey rocks and black pines. 

“This looks like it. We're coming 
close now. Look, I almost remem- 
ber that big rock there where some- 
body made a fire.” 

“Not vet. It’s another hour.” 

“A whole hour? How can it be! 
Why, I remember that big tree with 
no leaves till the very top.” 

“No, you don't,” Douglas grunted 
“You won't remember the cottage 
vhen we see it.” 

“I will too. Oh, I will! Won't I, 
mother?” 

“Of course, Robert. After all last 
summer. Can vou believe we're really 
on the way, nearly there?” 

“Oh mums,” Marian cried. “I can’t 
wait. Will the little tiny yellow kit- 


9 


ty be at the other cottage? 


“Say, I bet Sport’s hungry,” Douglas 
“] 


exclaimed don’t see why we had 
tc put him in the baggage car all by 
himself.” 

They could not sit still. Rain 


slanted across the black pines and the 
sloping rock faces glistened with wet. 

“We're nearly there. I remember 
that little station.” 

“Not yet.” 

Oh but this was their country, the 
moss cushions embroidering the rocks, 


the hoilows spongy with old leaves, 
the glimpses between pine stems of 


rippled blue water. 


\ TRAINMAN walked through the 
e back and forth, calling the 
names. Other people laughed 
und pomnied, hauling on coats, gather- 
ing up People ran along station 


Car: 


wrong 


pags. 


platforms in the rain, waving, hold- 
ing out umbrellas. 
“Mother, ask him again It must 


be next.” 
“We passed it, I know we did. We'll 
never get there now.” 
“He called it! I heard him.” 
“No, it wasn’t,” Douglas 
dicted darkly. “It only sounded 
same. It fooled me last year.” 
When, after all their fretting, the 
right station really came, the train- 
man did not announce it at all. 
“Oh, look!" Robert cried. 
Dougias started forward. Father 
in his retreat at the end of the 
car, came toward them smiling, with- 
out a word, and began to lift their 
bags from the rack 
Jumping down from 


contra- 
the 


“Oh!” 
rose 
the 


high step 


they were in the midst of friends. A 
year ago today they had_= stepped 
down strangers, and now there were 


Little Miss Mutfet 


is T. S. Bliot would hare 


ivritten it 


‘OME in under the shadow of this red tuffet 
And I will show you fear in a little Miss Muffet 


She has measured out her 


(Birth, 


‘tween Miss Muffet and 


life with curds and whey 
ind multiplication, and subtraction.) 

3 the 
Between the curds and the whey, 


tuffet, 


There falls the shadow of a spider 


The last twist of the spoon 


{ys Walter de la Mare would have written it 

Miss Muffet, drawn by grammarye, 

Unto a tuffet went, went she 

With her bowl of curds, and bent her knee, 

And ate them up all beautifully 

Sut something was hanging over her 

On a thread of fairy gossamer, 

Like the swinging ghost of a murdere 

She saw unnameable wizardry, 

\nd far from the tuffet she did flee, 

Vanishing into the North Countree 

is D. H. Lawrence would have written it 

Little Miss Muffet, net knowing that what le wanted 
Was the brant, terrific ) of a man 

Sat pitiably on a tuffet 

Substituting curds and whey for an Apocalypse 
But a beautiful black spider with inchoate animalic eyes 
Passed her on his way towards the centre of the earth 
She left her puritanic curds, her Galilean whey 

Her domestic tuffet, and went away 

Into the darkly bright erotic world, dreaming 

Of the inchoate eyes of the horrible splendid Mal 

is Gertrude Stem would have written ot 

Miss Muffet sat Miss Muffet sal 

sat 

sat ona 

On a tuftet 

Little Miss Muffet Little Muffet Miss Little Muffet 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a Little Miss Muffet 

Yes 


fuden would na 


is W. H 


Comrade Muffet was little 
But what does that matt 
Save your spittle 

For your own platte 





A socially unjust spide! 
Appropriated the whey 
That should have been ins 


l'a-ra-boom-de-ay 


Black spiders are atavistic 


Black spiders are 


le het 


capitalistic 


Black spiders make me feel fistic 
Comrades, fight for The Day 
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For Souvenirs 
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A new i most 
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comple 
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ndous vegue in its firs 











ling la vear. We predict 
i enthusiastic respons this 
| year An oxidized metal 
j that looks lik jiaeval 
{ ilve: and is priced trifling- 
j lv! Many ornate and useful 
| pieces—from servers to pow- 
j der boxes, from sugar tongs 
“4 to brooches! Prices 25¢c to 
i $7.50 
| ‘ 
j A. Salad Servers set 2.50 
| 4 B. Sandwich Servers 
} j each 1.25 
| | C. Flexible Bracelets 
each 1.50 
\ D. Cigarette Boxes 
\ each 2.00 
FE. Cocktail Picks 
\ each 24 
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eee Se eect eee ~ oe 
ia sihanniceieetpiaeliceas oa 
cordial greetings and hands stretched winter. But this was a differen: 
out. creature. Perhaps nothing was the 
“Glad to see you back.” same. 
“Too bad we didn’t order you bet- Mother passed her, walking quick- 
ter weather.” ly on the red-brown soggy mould, 


The man who carried the luggage, 


the boy who brought the milk, the 
fellow with the roaring blue sea- 
flea, the girl who brought wild rasp- 
berries. That lovely year-lost life 
took up its unbroken fabric. 

There were the dunnage bags and 
suitcases they had crammed yester- 
day—all_ the thirteen pieces,—-and 


Sport sprang down into Douglas’ arms, 


licking his face in frenzied joy. Mar 
ian and Robert ran off along the 
road and mother and father followed 
them. Sport, springing from his 
leash and muzzle like an arrow from 
the bow, bounded past them. 
“He remembers. Sport remembers 
Look at him!” 
:ED into the bushes, he 


HH PLUN( 

leaped forward and then sprang 
Douglas’s hurrying knees 
were all hurrying in the light 


drizzle on the soaked yellow sand o! 


back to 
They 


the road, driven forward not by the 
rain but by the urgency that had 
pushed them for days. That urgency 
was only an acceleration of their 
eager looking-forward all that win- 
ter. Now. Now at last. 


Where the path branched from the 


road, Robert, who was running first, 
looked back with an = anxious, al- 
most frightened face. He _ glanced 


right and left, 
rushed joyfully 

“T almost forgot which 
panted triumphantly. “But 
remembered.” 

“T knew,” Douglas shouted. 
all the time.” 

“What’s that?” Marian 

Sport nearly knocked 
as he plunged after a yellow streak 
that sprang up a pine trunk and 
turned to spit contemptuously at him 

“That must be the yellow kitten,” 
mother cried. ‘How it’s grown!” 

Marian She felt 
denly had kept a 
vellow 


hesitated, 
ahead. 


and then 


way,” he 
then I 


“T knew 


cried. 
her down 


stared at it. 
She 


of the tiny 


sud- 
snap- 
kitten all 


afraid 












\ NEW WATER SPORT 


her hat off, raindrops sparkling in het 


hair. At home mother hated going 
out when it rained. Father hated 
carrying things, but now he strode 


under the dripping branches carry- 
ing his fishing rods, a suitcase and the 
bag with the bathing suits. 

“You're not going in now?” 
called. 

“The water’s always warmer when 
it’s raining. Watch me.” 

Marian ran again to catch up. They 


mother 





NAME, PLEASE? 


AMES Aloysius Cholmondely 


Cherished each syllable fondily 


Till they said to him glumly: 
‘We'll call you Jay Chumley 


name is a name, not a rondelay.” 


The bank-roll of Andrew Beswetherick 
Swelled to proportions so plethoric 
That it bought an estate 

And no end of old plate 

And a pedigree back to King Etheric. 


tev. Elijah Cadwallader 

Daily grew fatter and solider 

Had the Lady of Niger 

tesembled Elijah 

The tiger could never have swallader. 
BROWN 


ISABEL ERICHSEN 





were all running, the thin, 
rain across the path making 
before them. 

“It's after this turn,” Robert pant- 
ed, holding the sailboat against his 
chest. “After this turn you can see it.” 

But not at once. There was a second 
n which the turn showed only green 
branches above the ruddy path, in 
Which they wondered whether for 
a Whole year they had imagined the 
cottage after all. Then through the 
mesh of leaves, the sheen of rain, 
they saw the clearing, the white door. 

“Oh,” Robert cried, holding up his 
new for the cottage to 
home again.” 


shining 
a glory 


sailboat see. 


“Her we are 


Captain D'Arcy Rutherford of Monte Carlo brings 


water skiing to this continent for the first time at Domaine d’Estérel, Quebec. 


Among Canadians expert in this thrilling new 


Montreal, who learnt 


sport is Mrs. W, R. G. Holt of 


it during the past winter in Nassau where Captain 


Rutherford spent the winter 












































